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War and the Democracies 


AMERICA SHOULD TAKE THE LEAD 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, former Under Secretary of State and former American Ambassador to Japan 
Before the Institute of Public Affairs of the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, Virginia, July 8, 1939 


That is one of the many questions of foreign policy 

which cannot be answered, except by asking another 
question. How can all mankind be made reasonable and wise? 
And that is a question which cannot be answered at all, to- 
day. If mankind learns to think wisely it will be only after 
ages of evolution, each generation being just one tiny bit 
wiser than the last; or else it will be because war and pesti- 
lence and earthquakes have left of mankind, only a solitary 
solon to consider the follies of his ancestors. Of one thing I 
am completely certain, and that is that wars waged in the 
name of democracy, or for the purpose of promoting democ- 
racy, are lies and delusions. 

We fought in the World War to make the world safe for 
democracy, and we got a new kind of government, repre- 
sented by Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, to go no further. If 
we fight another war for the same avowed purpose, we shall 
get dictators for all the rest of the nations, great and small. 
Even Great Britain and the United States would become dic- 
tatorships, although they would have the best chance of re- 
turning to normal, because the Republican tradition is pretty 
firmly bred into us. Nevertheless, we should have a hard 
time because there would have become infiltrated into our 
systems of government, trace of the poisons of the several 
kinds of dictatorships. We should have more than one kind 
to eliminate. We should have in our systems something of 
both fascism and communism, and there is not much to choose 
between them, except that the dictatorship of proletariats is 
probably harder to get rid of. It fools more people, and the 
people it fools are the kind who are easier to keep deceived 
than are the better educated. And then, of course, there are 
just the ordinary dictators who are neither fascists nor com- 
munists, the kind who flourish in the western hemisphere, 
and rule a large part of Latin America. These people have no 
patter of ideologies to justify themselves. They merely keep 
on ruling until the army goes back on them, or until they 
have become elder statesmen, by reason of age and wealth, and 


OW can a democracy avoid getting involved in war? 


can retire, as they generally consider it wise to do, to some 
foreign country to spend their declining years. These are the 
story-book dictators, strictly local in their field of action, and 
have no thought of infecting other nations with their ideas— 
if they have any. They are easier to get rid of than the more 
pretentious variety, and the only danger of them lies in the 
fact that they get people used to the idea of a dictatorship. 
Even they, because they are our “good neighbors,” would 
have some influence on our own post-war dictatorship. 

What I want to emphasize now, however, is the indis- 
putable fact that war and the aftermath of war tend in- 
evitably to break down the Republican form of government. 
Parliaments and congresses at such times are compelled to 
delegate their power to the Executive because decisions must 
often be instantaneous and there is not time for debates. 
Political parties must bury their differences to unite in na- 
tional defense, the economic system must be thrown into a 
new gear, and thus there is created, for the duration of the 
war at least, a totalitarian form of government. The Execu- 
tive is commander-in-chief of the military forces and in case 
of a victorious war, he is almost certain to have the support 
of these forces after the fighting is over, if there should be a 
dispute with parliament. Men who have exercised great 
power are notoriously slow to surrender that power and, if 
they have exercised it successfully, great sections of the peo- 
ple urge them to keep on. The dictator is almost invariably 
a man of great qualities—-almost invariably, also, a man with 
striking defects. 

Dictators have a few things in common. They are almost 
always thoroughly conceited, which is probably natural as 
they have succeeded in putting themselves above their fellow 
men. They have no sense of humor, which is again natural, 
because a sense of humor is a sense of comparative values, 
and they weigh everybody against their inflated opinions of 
themselves. They tend to confuse themselves with the state. 
If dictators had the capacity to laugh at themselves, even if 
they could see themselves as history will depict most of them, 
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strutting their little hour across the stage of life and time, 
they would no longer be a menace. If the greatest of them, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, had had a sense of proportion, the his- 
tory of the world would have been very different. If the 
littlest of them, those who confine their strutting to the nar- 
row stage of their unimportant little countries, knew how 
absurd they were, history would not be changed because they 
do not make history but many a heartache would be trans- 
formed into rejoicing. 

Let us stop for a moment to look at the dictators who con- 
front the constitutional rules of today. How different the 
world would be if Hitler did not consider himself above the 
ordinary rules of morality, if he realized that all foreigners 
laugh at his bombast and his pretensions, even while they 
fear him because of the power he has over his own people. 
Think of the position he held directly after Munich, and 
what he might have done for his nation if he had held him- 
self to the same standards he expects from others: We some- 
times wonder whether he knows that we know that it is 
the fault of the world that he came to power, that his own 
people revere him, not for himself, but because he knew the 
time had come to free Germany from the shackles of Ver- 
sailles. He was clever enough to cash in on the national 
misery which we had done nothing to alleviate, even by words 
of hope. That cleverness was an attribute of greatness, but 
even a dictator cannot live by cleverness alone. This Hitler 
realizes and he seeks through his bombastic speeches, which 
are accepted because of his personal magnetism, and his seiz- 
ures of territory, to strengthen the bonds which hold the 
German people to him. He does not realize that what he 
calls patriotism is fast becoming self-glorification; that his 
growing megalomania is dragging his country into bitter 
danger. He has already confused the nation with himself. 

Or Stalin, since we are only dishonest when we fail to 
include the Soviet in the list of dictatorships. Stalin takes 
us straight back a thousand years. Apparently without the 
military genius, he has the character of Attila the Hun; he 
is an oriental with all the brutality and cunning which one 
associates with the oriental character. Stalin talks little. 
His still professed communism is only the shield behind which 
crouches his limitless and sadistic lust for power. He is the 
most flagrant modern example of the ruthless dictator, up- 
held by an ideology to which he pays lip-service, and by the 
fear inspired by his methods of dealing with those who dis- 
agree. Nothing more terrible could happen to the world than 
a renewed outpouring of the dark hosts of Asia under the 
leadership of men like Stalin. 

Mussolini started the fashion of dictators, and at first 
did great things for his country. Then he began to lose his 
sense of proportion and his splendid patriotism degenerated 
into eulogies of the glory of Rome—as though modern Italy 
had inherited the greatness of the Empire. He loves publicity 
as Hitler loves it and as Stalin hates it—which is one reason 
why Stalin is more sinister. Mussolini has become dangerous 
because nobody knows where his determination not to be out- 
done by Hitler will lead him. That was the apparent reason 
for the so-called “‘conquest” of Albania, since Albania was 
already under Italian influence. As an Army officer in 
Washington said, “It is high time that we proved the mili- 
tary glory of the United States by conquering Haiti.” People 
say that Mussolini plays second fiddle to Hitler. He is a far 
bigger and finer man than Hitler, but leads a weaker nation. 
There is always danger that he will be irritated into taking 
some fatal action. One can only hope that he will restrain 
himself, will show his real stature by conserving wisely the 
interests of the Italian people. These do not lie in war- 
like adventures. 

Or to touch on much smaller figures. Cardenas has been 
made a dangerous figure by us because we have permitted 
him to flout international law and practically to destroy our 





great interests in Mexico. He is dangerous to his country 
because he has turned what might have been prosperity into 
the deepest misery—-all in the name of liberalism. I heard 
the greatest expert we have on Mexico say a few days ago 
that if we had had an Ambassador with courage, one able to 
think straight, he could have prevented all that happened. 
But Mr. Daniels was obsessed with the good neighbor policy 
in its aspect of a one-way street. He hated international 
bankers and was distrustful of all oil companies, so he 
seemed to be pleased with what happened. Cardenas is a 
small man, just well enough known to make one of our 
commentators say that the new Government propaganda 
ships which sail down the east coast of South America ought 
to be named, Good Neighbor, Cardenas, and Expropriation. 
And we must remember the dictator of Bolivia, German 
Busch, who calls himself a man of the right, of the fascist 
rather than the communist persuasion, who is quite willing, 
however, to keep the spoils which his racial predecessor had 
raped from foreign capital and to use them to build closer 
relations with Germany to the detriment of the United States. 

So much for our modern dictators, who, it is believed by 
many, endanger the peace of the world. I have touched on 
only a few of them, but they are representative. In addi- 
tion to the traits they have in common, they have, fortunately 
for the democracies, one strong negative desire. They do 
not want war. It is true that they are willing to take many 
risks because they have certain aims which conflict with the 
policies of other nations. They gamble on the chance that 
their gradual approach to those aims may not actually start 
a war. Therefore, the danger today is that, in the pursuit 
of their aims, they may sometimes go too far or too fast and 
bring on the very catastrophe which they dread. And the gen- 
eral character of most dictators, their vanity, which results 
in aggressiveness and contempt of the beliefs and ideals of 
others, makes the danger really serious. But please always 
deny vigorously the idea that the dictators want war or that 
they are eager to destroy democracy. They are not in the 
least interested in the destruction of democracy as such. 
They would probably prefer that the countries against whom 
they have predatory designs should be democracies because 
they believe that democracies would be less effective in either 
self-defense or offense. 

For the dictatorships, a defeat would probably mean an- 
archy; a successful war would probably keep the rulers in 
power. For the democracies, there is not even a gambling 
chance—a war, successful or unsuccessful, would mean the 
destruction of democratic government. The dictators do not 
want to run the risk of war; the democracies must not run 
that risk. 

So, again we ask the question, how to keep out? Even if 
there is no specific which will make us immune from 
danger, there are certainly many measures which can be taken 
to lessen the risks. 

These must be carefully thought out, because they must 
not be measures which will merely penalize one nation for the 
benefit of other nations, nor must they be measures which 
will unintentionally put a democratic nation on the side of 
the aggressors. We must never forget, furthermore, that it 
is seldom any specific thing which involves a country in war. 
It is the combination of a great many things which gradually 
creates a war spirit. Only the will to war actually brings 
war. The will not to be involved is the best possible anti- 
toxin. But, the will can always be influenced by propaganda. 

In discussing the specific measures which may be taken to 
lessen the danger of war, I shall speak of our own country as 
representative of the democracies. This is necessary because 
we understand better our own problems and can better en- 
visage world problems through our own. Furthermore, al- 
though our problems may be less acute as far as military 
defensive measures are concerned than are those of the 
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European democracies, they are more acute through the 
danger of propaganda and of unsound financial policies. 

Let us, therefore, look first at propaganda. This is gener- 
ally spoken of as foreign propaganda, but it is seldom that 
really foreign propaganda is effective. It is foreign only 
in the sense that it may be put forward by citizens whose 
roots go back to one or another foreign country, either 
in a racial or a philosophical sense. You know as well as I 
do that Russian propaganda put out from Moscow, and 
intended to show the glories of the Soviet as against the 
alleged miseries of our American form of government, would 
not have a chance in this country. But, you also know that 
the ideology of Moscow, disseminated in the United States 
by apparently good Americans who are actually working 
for the Communist Party, is poisoning many of our institu- 
tions, and is temporarily seducing many of our finest young 
people, both men and women. You know that such obviously 
foreign inspired propaganda as that of the famous—or in- 
famous—Bund meeting in Madison Square Garden, has no 
influence whatever on American opinion except as an irri- 
tant. Good Americans, on the other hand, who advocate 
something like a fascist form of government, to rescue us 
from the economic trouble we are in now, may be plausible 
and dangerous through their very sincerity. 

By far the most effective form of propaganda is that car- 
ried on by government. This is the very technique of dic- 
tatorship and when it happens in a democratic country, it 
indicates, even without any other signs, a rapid drift towards 
totalitarian government. Government propaganda at first 
is almost always indirect and has, for this reason, a certain 
subtlety. When aiming toward dictatorship it generally strives 
to build up the reputation of an individual so that he can be 
sure of getting more and more votes. This appears to be 
in the democratic tradition. The man who is being built up 
as dictator may not himself direct this propaganda, as he 
must seem to have nothing to do with it, but it is almost 
inconceivable that he should be unconscious of what is being 
done. At any rate, he is consistently built up as the friend of 
the poor and the oppressed, as the one who will bring justice 
to the forgotten man, as the sole individual who can keep 
the country out of war. Of course, the dictator-to-be talks 
modestly about these things; his speeches drip with the 
essence of humanitarianism and are full of light and hope. 
He never admits to himself that he is aiming at dictatorship, 
even for the good of the people, and when he becomes a dic- 
tator, he still does not admit the appellation as applying to 
himself. With government propaganda going on unceasingly 
through press and radio, movies and carefully planned official 
statements, often on quite other subjects, it is almost impos- 
sible for the man on the street or on the farm to keep firmly 
fixed in his mind the cardinal fact that so long as the demo- 
cratic form of government is intact the individual does not 
so much matter; that so long as we have democracy the 
danger of getting into war is infinitely less than under the 
most benevolent dictator. The first and most important les- 
son to commit to memory is, therefore, that any drift away 
from democratic cooperation in government is a drift towards 
war. In a regimented society, the populace follows the will 
of the leader—they want war if he wants war—, whereas 
in a democratic society the threat of war instantly arouses 
conflicting passions and the necessity of popular agreement. 
‘There can be no participation in war until there is a com- 
mon will. One might say that the dictator could be a man 
who would always will against war, but the chances are 
overwhelming that in the course of time, he would come 
into conflict with some liberty-loving faction and feel that 
war was necessary to maintain his own position. 

Granted then, that we are convinced that our own Repub- 
lic must cling to a democratic form of government and that 
other nations, whether monarchies or republics, must also 





hold fast to democratic principles, what can we do further 
which will decrease the danger of involvement in war? In 
the first place, we should all be prepared to resist invasion, 
and, here in the United States, we must also prepare in such 
manner that invasion of any part of the western hemisphere 
will be perilous, if not impossible. The Monroe Doctrine, 
which was one of the most unselfish doctrines ever promul- 
gated, is a part of our tradition and a part of our national 
life. We cannot scrap it without increasing war dangers, 
at least in the long view since if foreign nations are per- 
mitted to dominate, politically, any of the nations of Latin 
America, their hatreds and their problems are immediately 
transformed to the western hemisphere. Our ideal must be 
limitation of armaments among nations and for this ideal we 
must always strive; but, until it is realized—and I am 
afraid that it will not be realized in its fullness for many 
long years—we must be ready to meet force with force. Cer- 
tainly, however, there is no sense in going mad on the 
subject, no sense in building up a military establishment be- 
yond what is needed. Our navy will never have to meet the 
combined navies of the world, and when we turn back the 
Philippines to the Filipinos, we shall have no distant out- 
posts to defend. In this we have the advantage over Great 
Britain, which must always consider the Empire, although, 
like us, Great Britain will never face the problem of build- 
ing a navy to meet the world. All our possessions, including 
Hawaii and the Panama Canal, may well be called coast 
defense. 

So far as aeroplanes are concerned, we should build as 
sanely, and even more cautiously than we increase our ships. 
I heard a man recently, discussing the projected tremendous 
increase in the number of our aeroplanes. “We need the 
planes,” he said, “but our planners do not realize that above 
all we must build up a tremendous anti-aircraft defense. A 
billion dollars would not be too much to spend immediately 
in the defense of New York against enemy aeroplanes.” 
(You will probably gather the fact that the man was himself 
a New Yorker.) ‘That is very interesting,” I said, “but 
who is going to attack New York, Canada or Mexico?” I 
have no doubt that he considered the question bad form, but 
after fumbling for a moment, he answered, “I am convinced 
that Germany has so developed its aviation that it could send 
out a fleet of planes able to bomb New York and then return 
to Berlin.” 

Talk of that kind is meant, of course, to frighten us into 
adoption of an over-balanced program. We need reasonable 
defenses, naval and aerial, and we need adequate land forces, 
but we do not need to turn our country into an armed camp, 
and above all, we must never give the impression that we 
are preparing for an aggressive war. We must not make 
other nations afraid, for fear is a potent war-breeder. 

One great danger to the democracies, ourselves included, is 
that, when building up military defensive weapons, we may 
neglect the most fundamental aspect of material preparedness. 
Without financial soundness, we shall never be able to meet 
difficulties on short notice, nor, in case of a general war, 
to supply the deficiencies of our allies. Government credit 
must be, at all times, beyond question. It is not a proof that 
credit is good when banks absorb government bonds in order 
to prevent a collapse of values which would wreck them. 
Credit is good when men are hopeful of the future and are 
glad to put their savings in government bonds because they 
are the safest among many safe investments. Such schemes 
as have recently been introduced in Congress for the con- 
scription of wealth in wartime would have only the effect 
of drying up the reservoir from which war expenses must 
be drawn. Politicians would like to saddle the rich with the 
responsibilities of all and this can never successfully be 
done, because when wealth has been conscripted it is gone, 
whereas if it is reasonably taxed it is an inexhaustible spring. 
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It may be that you will get a more satisfying meal from 
chicken than from eggs, but when the chickens have all 
been eaten, there will be no more eggs—and no longer any 
possibility of chicken. I doubt whether the dictators, if 
they have any designs on us, would want to see the United 
States adopt a dictatorial form of government, because they 
believe that this would mean an immediate attempt to curtail 
expenses, to balance the budget, to put the nation on a 
financial basis, capable of meeting sudden and dangerous 
emergencies. The democracies must remember that every 
dollar wasted makes them that much less prepared for war, 
that dollars spent on useless armaments, furthermore, are 
just as much wasted as dollars spent on roads and bridges 
which fulfill no economic necessity, far more thoroughly 
wasted than dollars spent on projects which have some sec- 
ondary economic value, such as stadia, where physical 
strength can be built, or libraries in sections where they 
may not be vitally needed. The democracies must remember 
that if a nation has not the self-restraint and the courage to 
be thrifty, it makes itself the prey of the rapacious. Financial 
instability invites war just as surely as military impotence. 

Absolute confidence in representative democracy as the 
best form of government; this confidence backed by military 
and financial strength ; the whole machine manipulated by an 
alert and wary citizenry—these are the fundamental bul- 
warks against war, which are common to all democratic 
countries. But, there are also certain specific measures which 
may be taken. You cannot, by legislation, make a people 
neutral, but you can enforce such measures of neutrality as 
international law has proved to be useful. There are also 
possible deterrents from war in local regulations, which must 
generally be in the nature of restraints on the free action of 
citizens. This brings us, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, to a discussion of the so-called neutrality legislation, 
insofar as it is meant to keep us out of war. 

Some two years ago, just after the present mis-named 
neutrality act was passed, I happened to be speaking on the 
subject, on the same platform with one of the principal 
Senatorial proponents of the bill. As we left the platform, 
he said, “Some day you will be mighty sorry that you criti- 
cised this act, which is as nearly perfect as any legislation 
ever passed by Congress.” It gives me a certain satisfaction 
that today this same gentleman has been vigorously attacking 
some of the same points in the legislation that I attacked 
that day and is vociferously insisting on changes in the law. 
It is fair to say that he does not agree with me on all points 
because he believes in adding specific powers to the already 
broad powers which belong to the President under the Con- 
stitution, many specific powers which make him actually the 
arbiter between war and peace. (Please remember that when 
I speak of the President in this connection, I speak of the 
office, not of the man, although I have to admit that the 
temperament of an individual President would make the 
powers granted him more or less dangerous.) Congress must 
never abdicate its last remaining prerogatives, the power 
to declare war and the power to send American troops 
abroad. Quite aside from the fact that it means dictatorship, 
I do not want to place these powers in the hands of any one 
man. You remember what a southern Senator said, in a 
different connection, a few years ago: “No good man would 
ever want such powers and no bad man should ever be given 
them.” On this point of giving extraordinary powers to 
the President the Senator and I shall always disagree, unless 
he finally realizes what such powers may lead to and has 
another change of heart. When Mr. Hoover was President, 
a similar situation arose, but when I urged him not to take 
such powers, he said I ought to trust him not to be foolish. 

The neutrality act forbids the shipment of arms and am- 
munition to any belligerent as soon as the President declares 
that a state of war exists. This was the principal point on 


which the Senator and I parted company originally, but on 
which we are now in substantial agreement. I can see very 
clearly the arguments in favor of an international pact that 
no one shall sell implements of war to any belligerent. The 
economic argument against such a pact is, of course, that if 
sales are prohibited, every nation will be compelled to build 
up vast armament factories, a thoroughly wasteful procedure 
which would tend to prolong depression. The arguments in 
favor of such an international pact are moral, rather than 
economic. Should materials for the slaughter of human be- 
ings be bought and sold any more than materials like nar- 
cotics which bring about the slow destruction of human 
beings? In this conflict between the economic and the moral 
is the dilemma, when we speak of an international pact. 
Yet you must remember that this moral issue is totally new, 
that until recent years nobody thought there was any more 
evil in the sale of arms than in the sale of umbrellas. The 
trouble with a local law on the subject is that it prevents 
our manufacturers from selling but does not restrict inter- 
-sotaaa sales, which continue, just as before we made any 
aw. 

It is true that this general prohibition against the sale of 
arms is technically neutral, just as it is technically neutral to 
sell to all concerned. When the law applies only to us it 
merely forces belligerents to buy elsewhere or to intensify 
their own production. It puts us out of step with the rest 
of the world and makes neutrality, more than ever, difficult 
to interpret. But there is in the embargo a very serious 
danger at the present time, one that is psychological. It is the 
result of the division of nations of the world today. What I 
mean is this: the only demonstrable effect of our embargo in 
the case of an European war would be that it would pro- 
hibit American sales to England and France, nations which 
would presumably be our friends. It would not change the 
situation for Germany because the blockade would have 
largely prevented Germany from buying in any case. In other 
words, in case of such a war, we should see ourselves penaliz- 
ing only the democracies. The almost certain result would 
be an outburst of popular feeling, which would force Con- 
gress to drop the embargo and permit general sales. And you 
must never forget that such a change of rules during the 
course of the war would almost inevitably mean our own 
involvement. Even if I had believed in this prohibition at 
the beginning, I should, today, whole-heartedly agree with 
the Secretary of State that now, before it is too late to do 
it with safety, we ought to return to the custom prescribed 
by international law, that neutrals may sell what they want 
so long as they are willing to sell to all comers. 

The suggestions made by Mr. Hull in his letters to the 
Chairmen of the appropriate Committees in the House and 
the Senate on the subject of new neutrality legislation seemed 
to me excellent. But it is quite unfair to hold Mr. Hull 
responsible for the so-called Bloom Bill, a very dangerous 
piece of legislation, based, to be sure, on what he said in his 
letters, but introducing many other provisos which danger- 
ously concentrate all power in the hands of the President. 
For example, Mr. Hull suggests prohibiting American ships 
from entering combat areas—a worthy, if somewhat Utopian 
ideal. The Bloom Bill expands this idea by giving the Presi- 
dent the right to define combat areas. This would give him 
another chance to be unneutral, as he has been in declaring, 
or refusing to declare, that a state of war exists according as 
to whether he felt the embargoes and prohibitions of the 
act would aid the popular or the unpopular side. It would 
give him the authority through his definition of the combat 
areas, to drag us into war whether we wanted to fight or 
not. We can be perfectly certain that so long as the Presi- 
dent is a human being, with the likes and the hatreds of a 
human being, he would declare combat areas to be those in 
which the entrance of American ships might be of assistance 
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to the particular belligerent he hated and that equally war 
zones in which American ships might help the belligerent he 
liked would never be so defined. It is fair to say that this par- 
ticular clause of the bill is considered by all, except those who 
cringe under the lash of the Administration, as one of the 
most dangerous bits of legislation ever presented to an Amer- 
ican Congress. According to the Bloom Bill, Americans are 
prohibited from traveling on ships of the belligerents. Would 
it not be wiser and more statesmanlike, more consonant with 
the liberty of the individual in a democratic country merely to 
rule that Americans traveling on ships of the belligerents 
would do so at their own risk? I have no sympathy with any 
American who risks the peace of his country by traveling on 
a belligerent vessel merely because he wants to, and I am 
sure that most Americans would agree. If every passport 
issued stated that such travel was at the risk of the traveler 
and that the United States Government took no responsibil- 
ity and if such ideas were widely publicized, people in gen- 
eral would condemn those who ignored the warning. Such 
travel, however, can never be made actually a crime in the 
eyes of the public and a change in wording would avoid the 
invitable comparison with the old prohibition law, the dis- 
cussions on curtailment of individual rights. 

Very few people in these days would seriously object to 
legislation that goods bought by belligerents be paid for 
before they leave the United States. It was not the unpaid 
bills which dragged us into the World War to help the 
bankers, as so many radicals claim, but the fact remains that 
nobody, after our experiences in the last war, could success- 
fully object to an embargo against loans, or to strict regula- 
tions covering the collections of funds in the country. If 
these things do not actually cause war, they do irritate and 
this is dangerous. Nor can anyone bring up valid objections 
to the Munitions Control Board, so long as it is not political 
and so long as its purpose is to insure publicity on all sales 
of arms and ammunitions. In other words, what Mr. Hull 
asked for in his letters is to preserve government neutrality 
while giving individual citizens as much liberty as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the majority. He would never have 
written the clauses of the bill which contradict his own 
purposes and there may well be truth in the story widely 
believed in Congress that the Bloom Bill was the work of 
the President himself. Whether or not the bill becomes law, 
we must never forget that it gives to the President in ad- 
vance of war dictatorial powers far greater than those which 
war would actually give him, that it makes him a dictator 
while the United States is at peace. 

‘The Government itself should never sell arms to belliger- 
ents or to prospective belligerents. The Government should 
not loan money to them, but on the other hand, it should 
not prohibit normal transactions of its citizens. The sad era 
of national prohibition of liquor should have taught us the 
dangers of any prohibition which people do not consider fair. 
The Government has always, however, its own heavy obli- 
gations. It ought, above everything, to realize its own re- 
sponsibility to keep things on an even keel to prevent the 
growth of a war spirit. It should refrain from propaganda 


which stirs up this spirit; it should restrain its officials from 
making insulting remarks about other nations. Whatever 
Mr. Ickes or Mr. Roosevelt may think of Mr. Hitler—and 
probably what they think of Mr. Hitler pretty well agrees 
with what we think—neither of them is able to speak unof- 
ficially and, therefore, when they go out of their way to 
insult, they are not only forgetting the decencies and amen- 
ities of international relations, but are endangering the peace 
of this country. You may remind me that Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke bitterly of Hitler after that indefensible seizure of 
Czechoslovakia. He certainly did. But, he made the entirely 
proper and accurate accusation that Hitler had personally 
promised him to go no further, and then had broken his 
word, the word pledged to Chamberlain himself. In other 
words, Mr. Chamberlain sticks strictly to his own business. 
He does not fling insults about, but holds fast to facts. He 
knows that one of the best bulwarks of peace is courtesy. He 
knows that unnecessarily to spread and intensify hatred is 
an assured road to war. 

Governments must always be accurately informed as to 
what is going on in the world. For this they must have a 
first-class foreign service, men trained and thoughtful and 
honest. In 1914, we had no suspicion that war was about to 
break. In 1939, we have been fed on war stories, have been 
led to think war inevitable. Yet our wiser foreign service 
officers have patiently pointed out that nobody wants war 
and that it can and should be avoided. It is the political 
appointees who talk before Congressional committees and 
they preach that war is inevitable. This fits in well with a 
drive for expansion of armament. The same thing always 
happens when foreign policy is exploited for its effect on 
domestic politics. But the game is far too dangerous for any 
democratic government to play. It cannot, like a dictatorial 
government, put out the fires it has started. A democratic 
nation is very slow to rouse, but once roused, it, is also slow 
to cool. 

All the suggestions I have made do not insure peace, for 
peace is not a matter of legislation. It is the full flowering of 
common sense, which demands good temper and self-restraint, 
honesty and courtesy. It demands that neither we, nor any 
other democracy should try to interfere with the form of 
government our neighbors choose for themselves, unless that 
government directly meddles in our concerns. There can be 
no permanent peace until mankind has learned to think 
wisely, but that does not mean that we should give up hope 
or falter in the work we have to do. Every believer in democ- 
racy can make himself the focus of sane, constructive thought. 
He can gather others around him, can spread the gospel of 
peace until, in the course of time, its tenets take root in all 
the nations. For two or three hundred years after Christ, 
it would have seemed merely silly to any except Christians 
to suggest that Christianity had a great future, but, in spite 
of this, it soon dominated the civilized world. There is no 
reason why this will to peace should not be made to dominate 
the world of today. But, to bring this about, there must be 
thousands of intelligent, thoughtful and enthusiastic workers. 
America should take the lead. 
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knew, when you asked me to talk on this subject, that 
we could never compass the whole of it in our brief 
time here together today. You realize, as I do, that this is 


Te child’s stake in social security—I feel certain you 


one of the great and urgent problems of the Nation today. 
I wish that all the people in the country shared your concern 
—or rather that they realized as fully as you do how urgent 
are the causes for concern. 
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There can be no question that Americans, as individuals 
and as a Nation, have always had—and have now—a deep 
regard for and interest in their children. The belief that 
every child has a right to a good start in life is fundamental 
to our thinking. And we have long put this belief into 
practice. In education, in health and welfare, a child has 
led us. In the historical development of these public services, 
provision for children has been a pioneer movement, point- 
ing the way to what later came to be recognized as necessary 
public services for adults also. 

Perhaps this early and pervasive sentiment in behalf of 
children is one of the reasons for the present situation. Tak- 
ing its own good intentions too much for granted, the public, 
speaking generally, has failed to see the very seamy side 
which is all life offers to millions of American children to- 
day. While people’s minds have been occupied with the 
many problems which since 1930 have successively reached 
emergency proportions, they have apparently assumed that all 
the needs of children had already been provided for, and 
that—in spite of Nation-wide stress and strain—they were 
being taken care of somehow. Those who, like yourselves, 
are out on the frontiers of child welfare, have never shared 
this comforting illusion. You have knowr all along that 
children have been spared little of the impact of economic 
insecurity. In recent years more and more of our citizens 
have begun to wake up to this fact. They have begun to 
realize that our older measures of child protection were 
becoming obsolete. And they have recognized that the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as the States and their localities, 
must share in making security a reality for the children of 
the Nation. 

The Federal Government has greatly increased its ac- 
tivities in behalf of children. We have, for example, the 
four children’s provisions which were incorporated in the 
Social Security Act. With the Federal cooperation pro- 
vided by the act, practically every State in the Union has 
extended and strengthened its services for maternal and 
child health, child welfare and the care of crippled children; 
and all but eight States have come into the Federal-State 
program for aid to dependent children. 

Among many other evidences of national reawakening to 
the child’s stake in security, one of the most significant is 
the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
held in Washington late in April under the auspices of the 
pioneer Federal children’s agency—the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. One statement at that con- 
ference seems to me to highlight and sum up every fact there 
presented: “Children are the economic orphans of our so- 
ciety.” 

This is a challenge that the Nation cannot afford to 
neglect—and not merely on humanitarian grounds, though 
these alone are urgent enough. Psychology, biology, eco- 
nomics, to say nothing of democracy itself, all join with al- 
truism in arguing for the child’s stake in security. 

The psychologists emphasize the fact that security—mean- 
ing by that pretty much what the layman thinks of as just 
everyday home and family life—is essential in childhood as 
a foundation for independence and true maturity in later 
years. 

The biologists and geneticists tell us that, with the de- 
clining birth rate and the increasing average length of life, 
childhood will soon have a “scarcity” value. And the impli- 
cation is clear that with fewer children—both absolutely 
and in proportion to the whole population—we can ill afford 
any neglect. 

The economists and sociologists marshal statistics which 
prove that the great majority of American children today 
are growing up in those homes where economic insecurity 
is greatest and where protection is most needed. A study 





undertaken by the Social Security Board—on the basis of 
data obtained by the United States Public Health Service 
in conducting the National Health Survey during 1935 and 
1936—gives startling cénfirmation of this conclusion. From 
information gathered on a random sampling basis, it was 
found that out of 650,000 children under 16, half, including 
those on relief, were in homes with yearly incomes of $1,000 
or less, and nearly three-fourths in homes with incomes under 
$1,500. By contrast, only about one per cent were in 
families with incomes of $5,000 or more. 

Looking at all these facts, can anyone question that our 
national well-being is jeopardized now—in the childhood 
of its future citizens? Children, growing up in poverty and 
fear—yet in the midst of plenty and among a people that 
prides itself on material progress may hardly be prepared 
to accept the time-honored values which we believe are 
inherent in our traditional philosophy of government. 

Perhaps even you—who know these facts not as printed 
symbols on a piece of paper, but as the bleak realities of 
children’s lives—will think I am drawing a very dark picture. 
I wish that I could believe it is overdrawn. Certainly it 
is not a good picture to see, but seeing it in its full import 
and proportions is necessary to a solution. And I know 
that in the past few years much has been started which 
should forestall or ameliorate the hazards to which so many 
of our children stand exposed. 

This increasing protection comes not only from the pro- 
grams explicitly directed toward the needs of youth, but 
also from every measure for safeguarding the basic se- 
curity of people and families. The Social Security Act is 
one example of this interplay of protection. As you know, 
the act is made up of ten distinct programs each dealing 
with a specific problem; but all contribute to the stability 
of the family, and so to the security of its children. 

Unemployment compensation, for example, helps workers 
to tide their families over periods of temporary unemploy- 
ment. All the States have laws conforming to the Federal 
act and under these laws some 27,800,000 wage earners are 
estimated to have built up credits toward unemployment 
compensation benefits. All but two States are already pay- 
ing benefits and these will begin next month. Though bene- 
fit payment was just getting under way in 1938, about 
$400,000,000 was paid to some 3,800,000 men and women 
last year. All told, through last April more than $540,- 
000,000 had gone out in benefits. In many families these 
benefits—to which the insured wage earner is entitled as a 
right—have played the part of the boy with his finger in 
the dyke: they have closed the gap before the family’s re- 
sources were wiped out, and have held it together as a 
self-supporting unit—able to buy its own food and shelter 
and needed clothing. Furthermore, even for those who do 
not lose their jobs, the knowledge that benefits will be paid 
if the blow does fall means that the family is protected from 
the erosion of nagging worry and fear. 

One of the biggest hazards of insecurity today seems to 
some people to be of little concern to those who are still 
young. This is the risk of destitution in old age. The Social 
Security Act, as you know, contains two mutually com- 
plementary provisions for old-age security—the Federally 
administered old-age insurance system for workers; and the 
Federal-State program of old-age assistance for those whose 
needs cannot be met by the insurance method. Under the 
old-age insurance plan, cualified workers will be entitled, 
when they reach 65 and retire, to a regular monthly income 
based on their past work and wages. Some 44,000,000 in- 
dustrial and commercial workers already have accounts 
under this program. Old-age assistance, administered by the 
States with Federal cooperation and financial assistance, pro- 
vides cash allowances, on the basis of individual need, for 
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old people who lack adequate means of support. All the 
States are taking part in this program and are now aiding 
more than 1,800,000 needy old people. Even these old-age 
provisions make their contribution to youth; for in families 
on the borderline of want, efforts to care for older relatives 
have often jeopardized the health and welfare of children. 
These two programs give families a chance to fulfill their 
obligations to their own children; and they assure young 
people, as they themselves become workers, of the means to 
protect their own future. 

Similarly, other parts of the Social Security Act help 
families, and so also their children—aid to the needy blind, 
vocational rehabilitation for workers crippled in industry, 
and public health services. Each of these measures is a very 
real protection to children whose home life might other- 
wise be threatened. 

In addition to these more general provisions, the act in- 
cludes the four programs for direct protection of children 
to which I have already referred. Three of these—for 
which the Children’s Bureau is the Federal agency—pro- 
vide for health and welfare services; the fourth, aid to de- 
pendent children, is part of the Federal-State public assist- 
ance program under the Social Security Board. 

Maternal and child health programs protect the health 
of mothers and babies; this means that fewer families will 
be deprived of a mother’s care and that more children will 
get a healthy start in life. Under the crippled children’s 
program funds are provided both for locating children in 
need of preventive or remedial care and for their treatment; 
this means that more children will have a chance to grow 
up with straight limbs and sturdy bodies. Child welfare 
services provide care for homeless and neglected children 
and those likely to become delinquent; this means better 
safeguards against the kind of maladjustment which breeds 
crime and dependency. 

Experience has proved how necessary these services are 
and what rich returns they yield in protecting children who 
stand in danger of growing up with physical or social handi- 
caps. But there is another, and much larger, group of 
children who, though they have none of these handicaps, are 
still insecure. These are the economic orphans, not only in 
the figurative sense in which I quoted that phrase a few 
moments ago, but also in the literal fact that they lack 
parental support. They are the dependent children with 
whom your organization is particularly concerned—children 
who themselves are normal and whose homes are normal, 
except for the loss of the breadwinner. Today about 695,000 
such children are being cared for in their own homes through 
the combined Federal, State, and local funds made available 
under the Social Security Act. 

The development of this program in the past few years is 
ample evidence of how effectively the States have, on the 
whole, worked within the new Federal-State partnership to 
meet the needs of their own dependent children. In the 
four year period which ended with December 1935 State 
and local provisions for mothers’ aid had shown little or no 
significant growth—though it was known that needs, during 
these difficult years, had increased substantially. Progress 
since Federal funds became available early in 1936 is in 
marked contrast to that which was possible before. As com- 
pared to the 286,000 dependent children being aided under 
State and local provisions at the end of 1935, the present 
total being aided, under both the Federal-State program and 
other State and local laws, represents an increase of nearly 
250 per cent. Whereas in 1935 only a little more than half 
of the counties or other local units in the United States 
made mothers’ aid payments, this kind of aid is now being 
provided in almost nine-tenths of all local units, including 
some in States which have not yet come into the Federal 





program. Federal financial participation in the programs of 
most States and a substantial increase in the amount of the 
State and local funds provided raised total payments to re- 
cipients from about $42 million for the year 1935 to more 
than $97 million a year in 1938. 

All but one of the eight States not yet taking part in the 
Federal-State program have mothers’ aid laws on their statute 
books; but in some of these States, Texas and Kentucky, the 
program is operating on a very limited scale. About 95 per 
cent of all the children now being aided are in the 42 States 
and Territories participating in the Social Security Act, and 
the expenditures for assistance payments in behalf of depend- 
dent children in these 42 States—including the Federal funds 
available to them—account for about 96 per cent of all the 
money being spent in any current month for this purpose. 

These over-all contrasts indicate the very genuine progress 
which has been stimulated by the new Federal-State partner- 
ship. But they should not be taken to imply that progress 
has been uniform in all participating States. As a matter of 
fact, the operation of the program varies considerably from 
State to State. This in itself is no criticism; the act explicitly 
provides that within the general framework of the national 
program, each State shall set up and administer its own plan 
to meet local needs and conditions. And since living costs, 
the proportion of dependent children, and other factors would 
probably not be the same in any two States, we might prop- 
erly anticipate some variation even if all States were provid- 
ing reasonably adequate aid. But if that were the case, it 
seems unlikely that the range of variation would be as great 
as it actually is. For example, in the 48 States in which aid 
to dependent children payments were being made at the end 
of 1938—including those which were not receiving Federal 
grants—the proportion of children under 16 receiving assist- 
ance varied from less than one out of a thousand to 46 per 
thousand ; and the range in money spent per inhabitant during 
1938 varied from less than one cent to $2.05. 

Even in many of the States receiving Federal grants, the 
level of assistance is far from adequate. The average monthly 
payment for March was about $32.00 per family. But in 
more than half the participating States the average fell below 
this figure, the range being from $59.66 to $8.14. Since 
these are family allowances, and since there are on the average 
from two to three children in each family, it is evident that 
in many parts of the country aid to dependent children does 
not yet provide for even the most basic necessities. 

These variations are due in large part—though by no 
means solely—to financial problems—problems which are the 
concern of both the Federal Government and the States. The 
Social Security Board has recommended one change in the 
Federal law which would substantially increase the Federal 
contribution to aid to dependent children. As you know, 
grants for old-age assistance and aid to the blind are made 
on an equal matching basis, whereas those for dependent 
children are now on the basis of only one Federal dollar to 
very two dollars of State and local money. The Board be- 
lieves that Federal provision for children should be on the 
same basis as for the other two groups. It has strongly recom- 
mended that the Social Security Act be amended to provide 
for equal matching here as in the other programs. It also 
suggests that this apply to administrative costs, and that the 
age limit for aid to dependent children should be raised from 
16 to 18 if the child is regularly attending school. 

While this would make considerably more Federal money 
available, it would not solve all the financial difficulties in 
providing aid to dependent children. Since Federal grants 
are made on a matching basis, the amount of the Federal 
grant is contingent on how much money the State has avail- 
able. 

There is no doubt that a number of States have severe 
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economic handicaps which make it difficult for them to pro- 
vide adequately for aid to dependent children or for any 
other social security program. And furthermore, in commu- 
nities where resources are low, need is likely to be great. I 
am not minimizing this basic problem, or the efforts that 
many States, as well as the Federal Government, are making 
to devise constructive methods of meeting it. 

But at the same time, I believe every State has an obliga- 
tion to see that it utilizes its available welfare resources— 
large or small—as wisely as possible, taking into considera- 
tion the total picture, including both services in which the 
Federal Government participates and those which are en- 
tirely financed from State and local funds. This kind of 
planning for a well-rounded and well-balanced program has 
proved its worth wherever it has been put into operation. In 
some parts of the country where planning and financing have 
continued on a less comprehensive basis, piecemeal provision 
has given less than just consideration to the needs of depend- 
ent children. It is estimated that the numfer of children in 
need of and potentially eligible for this kiri: of aid is at least 
as large as the number of persons now receiving old-age 
assistance under the Social Security Act. Yet nearly three 
times as many old people are actually being aided. 

Placing Federal grants on an equal matching basis should 
help to cure this undesirable and inequitable condition and in 
many states should release funds sufficient to permit the 
establishment of a general assistance program to provide for 
timely and adequate assistance for children before the hap- 
pening of the contingencies which would entitle them to as- 
sistance under the aid to dependent children program. A 
well-rounded and sound plan for child welfare can hardly 
be made by the categorical approach alone. But the major 
responsibility for the effectiveness of its own program will 
still be with the State. This responsibility embraces both 
financing, and administration, including the determination 
of eligibility, the establishment of standards for assistance pay- 
ments and the maintenance of necessary services. The gen- 
eral framework outlined by the Social Security Act has pro- 
moted provisions which are both more liberal and more effec- 
tive than those found in many of the older State and local 
mothers’ aid laws. 

The development of less rigid standards of eligibility has 
enabled the States to extend aid to a much larger group of 
children. In view of the fact that the States have considerable 
leeway, it is particularly significant that only a very few have 
retained relatively restrictive requirements. But in some 
others, legal definitions of dependency, which in themselves 
may be sufficiently liberal, have been limited in application 
because of hampering opinions and attitudes. While strict 
“character” qualifications appear less frequently than in the 
past, the point of view which prompted these earlier re- 
strictions still persists in some communities; if a parent fails 
to conform to a particular pattern of behavior, it is some- 
times assumed that the public agency has no responsibility for 
the children. Denying children aid for any such reason is 
hardly a constructive solution of their problem—though the 
problem itself is admittedly difficult. In many such “border- 
line” cases, the family—which may have genuine values for 
the child in spite of its shortcomings—can be kept together, 
if aid can be given, and if, along with it, really practical and 
sympathetic guidance can be offered the parent. Moreover, 
since many of these families require public aid in any case, 
denying them this kind of assistance simply throws them back 
on general relief, and thus increases the State or local finan- 
cial burden. At the same time, the State and the community, 
by cutting themselves off from available Federal funds, can 
give less adequate care to the very children who are par- 
ticularly in need of help. If the purposes of aid to dependent 
children are to be realized, assistance should be granted to all 





families with children who are eligible under the objective 
standards of Federal and State law. 

But responsibility for aiding dependent children does not 
stop with determining eligibility and granting allowances. 
Housing, health, social adjustment, education, recreation and 
other needs often present serious problems in families strug- 
gling to bring up children when death or other disaster has 
left them dependent. To help them meet these problems, medi- 
cal care and other services should be available, and the assist- 
ance offered should include whatever guidance the parents 
may need in making the best possible adjustment for their 
children and for the family as a whole. Here again the value 
of developing a well-balanced State welfare program is ap- 
parent; for without an all-round program, it is doubly diffi- 
cult to provide the all-round services which these children 
and families need. 

But of all the factors which contribute to effective service 
and efficient administration, that of personnel is unquestion- 
ably the most important. Because aid to dependent children 
already had a background of more than a quarter century’s 
experience before the Social Security Act was passed, per- 
sonnel problems in this field have been somewhat less serious 
than in programs which have developed later and more 
rapidly. While difficulties have been encountered in some 
parts of the country, efforts have been made, in most States, 
to develop effective personnel procedures and to place the ad- 
ministration of aid to dependent children in the hands of well- 
equipped workers. Trained, experienced, skilled technicians 
are necessary to make this joint enterprise of the States and 
the Federal government work. 

This joint enterprise should not be thought of as nar- 
rowly bounded by any single program, nor by the Social Se- 
curity Act. In its broadest sense it includes all the varied 
measures—Federal, State, and local—in which cooperation 
through government is being utilized to safeguard individual 
security and to conserve family life. This broad view is par- 
ticularly essential in appraising our present efforts to pro- 
mote the security of children and in determining what further 
steps are necessary and practicable. We have at least made a 
beginning; we know our problems in this field of service 
and we are gradually working out ways of meeting them. 
But in any social security program worthy of the name, pre- 
vention should have at least as great stress as provision for 
existing needs. And any development looking toward the 
preventing of dependency in families with children would 
immeasurably enhance the child’s stake in the existing pro- 
gram. 

While aid to dependent children on the basis of present 
need will continue to be essential, it appears. possible to pre- 
vent future dependency to a considerable extent through the 
use of social insurance methods. To this end, the Social Se- 
curity Board has recommended that monthly benefits for the 
widows and orphans of workers covered under the old-age 
insurance system be included as part of that plan. As you 
probably know, the Social Security Act already provides for 
lump-sum payments to his family or estate when a worker 
dies, the protection thus offered is in many cases inadequate. 
For example, if a young man should die before he had had 
much opportunity to participate long in the insurance plan, 
his family would get only a relatively small payment regard- 
less of the number of dependents he left. Yet a man who had 
no dependents at all might leave to his estate a very sub- 
stantial lump-sum payment, provided he had worked a num- 
ber of years at fairly high wages. We believe that it will be 
possible to change this provision so as to pay regular monthly 
benefits to young widows with minor children and to or- 
phans without increasing the eventual annual cost of the 
system. There can be little question that this change would 
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offer better protection to families with children than the 
present lump-sum arrangement. 

The need for survivors’ insurance is amply supported by 
statistical evidence. We know, that nearly half of all the 
children now receiving aid under the Social Security Act 
have become dependent by reason of the father’s death. We 
know, too, that the income of fatherless families is even 
lower than that of others. In the study based on National 
Health Survey data, to which I referred earlier, it was found 
that of all the children in families with a mother only, about 
one-half were in families on relief; more than three-fourths 
were in families that had yearly incomes of $1,000 or less; 
and nearly nine-tenths were in families with incomes under 
$1,500. 

Facts like these clearly indicate that assistance on the basis 
of need and survivors’ insurance relates to the father’s past 
earnings are both necessary if we are to provide even a basic 
minimum of security for the millions of children who have 
been and will be deprived of normal parental support. 

I think we may look forward to a time in the not too dis- 
tant future when all States will have plans for aid to de- 
pendent children at least as liberal as most of those now op- 
erating under the Social Security Act, and when both Federal 
grants and State appropriations for this program will be more 
adequate than they are today. I believe too that we may 
foresee the gradual development of social insurance protec- 
tion—not only by the provision of survivors’ benefits but 
also by other extensions of the present program: we hope and 
expect that it will eventually prove possible to bring in 
groups not yet covered, including domestic and agricultural 
workers, and to provide protection for workers and their 
families against other economic risks, including that of phy- 
sical disability. These and other improvements will increase 
the child’s stake in the social security program—or to speak 
more accurately, they will help to implement for our own 
times our traditional belief that every child has a right to 


_° grow up in wholesome family surroundings and to get a 


good start in life. 
Of course the Social Security Act alone cannot assure this 





birthright to the Nation’s children. Home and its security 
is still] their first and most enduring need, and to a very large 
measure the act helps families to fulfill this primary obliga- 
tion to their own children. But in this modern world, they 
need many services which individual families can no longer 
give them; it takes Nation-wide cooperation to provide for 
child health, for education, for vocational training, and when 
the time comes for young people to enter the ranks of wage 
earners, for work experience and work opportunities. 

Along all these lines, as in the Social Security Act, a be- 
ginning has been made; and along them all, much still re- 
mains to be done. The protection of children has now been 
recognized as a national responsibility ; we have still to make 
it a national reality. 

This does not mean that we expect or wish to deprive our 
children of their rightful duties as human beings or their 
rightful share in the great task of making democracy work. 
We want for them only what we want for ourselves—the 
kind of security which gives each individual a foundation on 
which to build his own life. Because life today is complex, 
this foundation can no longer be left to individual effort 
alone ; it requires the concerted effort of all the people work- 
ing through their government. 

But unless all of us—as individuals, as families, and as a 
Nation—build our own lives soundly on this foundation, our 
children will have no more than a sham security. For no 
matter how much we may desire to, we cannot pass on to 
them any qualities that we as a people have not experienced 
within ourselves. We can and must provide better housing 
and better food and other physical essentials. But for char- 
acter and courage and the capacity for democratic govern- 
ment, they will look to us as their models and mentors. If 
our very genuine concern for children is not to prove futile, 
the heritage we give them now must equip them to play their 
full part as citizens. 

The child has a very great stake in social security. But 
society has a stake in the child, and that is even greater. 
What is happening to today’s children is of paramount im- 
portance to our national future. 


Our Foreign Policy 


WE MUST NOT PERMIT OURSELVES TO BE STAMPEDED 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR., Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 1921-1924; Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, 1932-1933 
Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, July 6, 1939 


the world were so desperate. Indeed there is no 

parallel short of medieval times. A bloody war is 
raging in Asia, another has just finished in Spain. The na- 
tions are bristling with arms. Persecution, intolerance and 
murder are common. The ordered peace of the early days of 
the century has vanished and again “We hear the word that 
sickened earth of old, no law except the sword, unsheathed 
and uncontrolled.” 

Our foreign policy therefore is vital. One false move may 
well destroy our nation. We must keep our head and think 
straight. 

This is particularly difficult because of our internal condi- 
tions today. The shock of the last war with its subsequent 
terrible economic dislocation has bred hysteria and blurred 
our vision. We are torn by many emotional, ill-considered 
opinions. 

We must halt, take stock and make up our minds just 


N O living man can remember a time when conditions in 





what we should do. The yardstick we should use in forming 
our judgments is the interests and welfare of our own Ameri- 
can people. It is to them that our first duty lies. No man 
has the right because of any feelings he personally may have 
to urge a course of action on this country, the price for which 
will be paid by the women and children of the whole nation. 

Any foreign policy we adopt today may lead us into war, 
because the threat of war underlies the whole scheme of so- 
called power politics. 

As this is the case, our people should be pondering now the 
broad lines of the ideals and interests which they are pre- 
pared to protect with force of arms. 

Clearly the first thing for which we are willing to fight 
and must fight is the preservation of our free institutions and 
our representative democracy. Our representative democracy 
is our Ark of the Covenant. No sacrifice is too great when it 
is in danger. 

Next we must fight to protect our own territory. 
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Finally, we must fight to preserve the Monroe Doctrine. 
This in its essence means that we must be prepared to ally 
ourselves with any of the South American nations who may 
be threatened by aggression from either Asia or Europe. 

The western hemisphere so far has not been dangerously 
affected by the virus that is devastating Europe and Asia. 
We must keep it isolated. 

Beyond these three contingencies that I have stated I 
would not go. It is of course conceivable that some other 
situation might arise where our vital interest would be so 
affected that we would feel war on our part was a necessity. 
I cannot envision it, but should it come, the American people 
should be the judge thereof at the time, not any individual 
or small group. 

None of these three vital interests of the American people 
are threatened today. Therefore we should not permit our- 
selves to be entangled in any of the current disputes that 
might lead us into war. 

The stake in war is too desperately high to face it except 
as a last resort. The truth is that nobody wins a war. The 
victor pays as well as the vanquished. The best that can be 
said for war is that at times a nation may lose less by fight- 
ing than by refusing to fight. 

It is twenty-two years now since we entered the last great 
war. In company with hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans I enlisted. We were told that we were going to 
fight “a war to end wars,” “a war to make the world safe 
for democracy.” We gave all that we had. My brother 
Quentin was killed. Theoretically we won that war, and re- 
turned to this country in triumph. One look at the world 
today is sufficient commentary on the value of our victory. 
For over two years Spain was torn by a bloody revolution in 
which other nations have taken part. China and Japan are 
locked in a death struggle. Two-thirds of Europe is in the 
hands of dictators. The world is farther from democracy that 
it was in 1914, not closer to it. 

Not only is this the case, but our own country has suf- 
fered acutely from the effects of that war. Our whole sys- 
tem of life has been upset. Men and women have been 
thrown out of employment. Youth has had to face a world 
in which it had no chance. We have been forced into methods 
of livelihood which will leave permanent scars not only on 
those who have been subject thereto, but upon our govern- 
ment and method of political thought. 


We may have been titulary victors in that war, but no one 


can say we gained by it. 

Indeed, the only nations in Europe who can be said to have 
come through the last struggle comparatively unhurt and to 
have strengthened their democracies in recent years, are the 
Scandinavian countries, and they did not engage in the war. 

I feel, therefore, that the United States should beware of 
war, for she can but lose by it. 

There is one great and overwhelming reason for this. Our 
Ark of the Covenant in the United States is our representa- 
tive democracy, which assures minorities of their rights, pro- 
vides for free speech, religious toleration and liberty of the 
individual. I do not believe it could survive the strain of 
another war. It was gravely shaken up by the last war. The 
first interest of all our people is the safeguarding of this 
democracy. 

These troubles that are shaking Europe and Asia stem in 
large measure from the last war, and its climax, that 
thoroughly iniquitous Treaty of Versailles, begotten of re- 
venge and greed. That Treaty prepared the ground for 
Hitler in Germany and bred the rancorous sense of in- 
justice that makes so many of the nations believe that their 
only resort is war. The ancient doctrine of spoils lies at the 
root of the trouble. Some nations wish to fight to regain 





what they lost ; others will battle to retain the spoils they won. 

At this moment we are continually subject to propaganda 
from interested foreign groups who are trying to persuade us 
to espouse or tolerate their ideas or causes. The great mod- 
ern means of communication, such as radio, have made this 
easy. There are hundreds of organizations here preaching in- 
tolerance and un-American doctrines, and hundreds more de- 
manding that we embroil ourselves in world crusades for 
some of their theories. 

We are constantly being urged in specious fashion to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for one or another nation. 

Here in this country are thousands of American citizens, 
born in some other country, whose relatives are still in that 
other nation. They tend to feel that the United States should 
back up the nation of their birth. This is human nature, but 
nevertheless it is wrong. Our problems must be decided from 
the standpoint of the United States. We must not permit 
ourselves to be turned into a polyglot boarding house, no 
matter what the motives may be. Today also there are many 
in America who are saying “We must be prepared to go to 
war to defend other democracies in order to defend our own.” 
They argue that a defeat of the other great democracies would 
destroy our democracy here. 

They are wrong. If we engage ourselves to defend Eng- 
land aad France it will mean the death knell of our democ- 
racy, for as I have said it will not survive the strain of an- 
other war. The result will be merely that our democracy 
has been destroyed as well as theirs. 

If we remain aloof I believe we will preserve it. 

Bulwarked by two oceans we can guard ourselves. Our 
front lines of defense are not in France, but on the shores 
of this hemisphere. 

In discussing these matters there is no room for bitterness. 
I do not blame foreigners for doing all that lies within their 
power to draw us into an alliance to defend their nations. I 
would do the same were I in their place. Often those who 
advocate foreign policies which would damage our country 
irretrievably are actuated by the best motives. It is their rea- 
soning, not their morals, that is at fault. That, however, re- 
moves in no way the necessity for battling their opinions, 
which are cloaked with sentimentalism that carries a real 
appeal. 

In order to stay out of war we must refrain from en- 
tangling alliances. Washington announced this principle in 
his day, and it is as true in the twentieth century as it was 
in the eighteenth. When we enter into covenants we are 
apt to look merely at what they signify at the moment, and 
to neglect to study what their possibilities may be in the 
future. It is future contingencies that are the most perilous. 

It was for this reason that I bitterly opposed our entrance 
into the League of Nations twenty years ago. If we had joined 
as a member of that body we would have been bound by 
Article X. That would have pledged us to sustain all the in- 
iquities of the Versailles Treaty. Worse still, we would have 
been subject to a jury of foreign nations. What may well 
happen under circumstances of this kind is clearly shown 
by the fate of Czecho-Slovakia. A jury of nations, one-half 
of whom were pledged to support her, passed judgment on 
her problem. 

I trust no man, no matter how able and honest he may be, 
with the liberties of the American people. By the same token, 
I trust no foreign nation with the future of our country. 

The League is now relegated to the attic of the nations to 
bear company with the ten thousand other pacts that have 
been disregarded in the past, but there are those in this coun- 
try who are still advocating the same principles. This gen- 
erally takes the form of urging the United States to join with 
certain other nations for collective security. 
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I do not believe we should join with other nations in any 
scheme for collective security. If we do we will soon find 
that we are furnishing the security and the other nations are 
doing the collecting. 

I do not believe in wars of benevolent meddling. They 
rarely if ever obtain their objectives, and they cost dearly 
the country which embarks on them. 

As I do not believe in wars of benevolent meddling, I do 
not believe in benevolent meddling of any sort. One step in- 
variably leads to another. It is impossible to limit objectives. 
Again I wish to call on history to prove my point. We dis- 
approved of Germany’s actions in 1914, as we disapprove 
of Germany’s actions today. Our disapproval first took the 
form of aid to the Allies, and we were told it would go no 
further. Nevertheless, we later declared war. At that time 
we were assured by President Wilson, who undoubtedly was 
sincere, that the war would not involve the use of great 
numbers of troops. Nevertheless we found ourselves even- 
tually with more than four million Americans under arms 
and half of that number overseas. If you take the first step 
you must take the last. 

I do not believe in bluffing. A bluffer sooner or later is 
found out and called. Many people have recently said to 
me, ““‘We would not have had to go to war to stop Germany’s 
advance on Czecho-Slovakia. All we would have had to do 
was to tell Germany that if she advanced on Czecho-Slovakia 
we would declare war.” Those people approach the problem 
in wrong fashion. We must never tell any foreign country 
“if you do thus and so we will declare war,” unless we are 
prepared to declare war. It is only by such a policy that 
our words will carry weight and we will keep from being 
involved in war. 

Next comes the question of going to the aid of one nation 
or another in material fashion. This is generally known by 
those who advocate it as “standing behind” some one or 
some group of foreign powers. I want to warn our people 
against embarking on such a policy lightly. For the reasons 
already given, I am confident that if we do this we may 
ultimately find that instead of standing behind them we will 
be standing in front of them. 

Should such question as material aid for one nation to the 
exclusion of some other be under consideration, it must be 
discussed openly with the American people, not decided 
secretly. 

I want to make clear in all that I have said that I am 
speaking of our action as a nation. Our action in our ca- 
pacity as citizens may be entirely different. As private in- 
dividuals we naturally have sympathies with one or the 
other side in most conflicts. For example, I personally am 
shocked at the treatment that is being meted out to the 
Jews in Germany. It is brutal and barbarous. As a private 





citizen, not holding public position, I have spoken thereon 
and worked to alleviate the lot of those persecuted. Again 
I am in thorough sympathy with the Chinese struggle against 
the onslaught of Japan. Indeed, as a private citizen I am 
now chairman of the United Council for Civilian Relief 
in China. Perhaps I can put my point most clearly by saying 
that if I were in my twenties, instead of fifty-one, I would 
be strongly tempted as an individual to enlist in the Chinese 
army—but though willing to do that, I would oppose with 
every once of strength I have any declaration of war by our 
country on Japan. In one case the payment is made by the 
individual, in the other, by all our nation. 

I have noticed often that those who are keenest for bel- 
ligerent action on the part of our nation are not found at 
the battle front when the great guns are thundering. 

Hosea Bigelow, that delightful old hard-headed American 
character created by Bryant, said: 

“Governor B. is a sensible man— 
He stays to his home and looks arter his folks; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes.” 


That was good sound advice then, and it is good sound ad- 
vice now. Idealism, to be of real value, must be mated with 
common sense. We owe a duty to all humanity, but our 
primary duty is to the men, women and children who are 
citizens of our country. We must be practical in our ap- 
proach for their sake. 

An important part of our policy today is the neutrality 
act that is now under consideration. I do not believe in 
automatic embargoes. It is impossible to tell what their ef- 
fects may be, not merely on others, but on our country. I 
therefore believe that this feature should be repealed. On 
the other hand, I believe most emphatically that no further 
powers should be granted to the President. If we grant 
additional powers to the President we are placing ourselves 
in a position where his acts may drag us into war. 

A great Democratic President, Woodrow Wilson, spoke 
for “open covenants, openly arrived at.” Let us insist that 
all determinations of foreign policy vital to our well-being 
be made openly in consultation with our own elected repre- 
sentatives. No man and no small group of men have the 
right to decide for the American people questions of this 
sort in secret. 

Above all, we must not permit ourselves to be stampeded 
in our foreign policy. We can best serve our own people 
and other nations as well by preserving our representative 
democracy. If we maintain it, not only will our people 
be served, but also other nations, for we will furnish a beacon 
towards which they may struggle from the mires of dictator- 
ship and tyranny. If we lose it the light will have gone out 
not only for this country but for the world. 


New Problems in National Affairs 


WE MAY BE ABLE TO LAUGH LATER 


Address by ERNEST K. LINDLEY, Washington Correspondent for Newsweek 
Author of Syndicated Column on National Affairs 
Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 3, 1939 


HEN your Director, Professor Dillard, and his privy 
council and I sat down to list the national problems 
which seemed urgent or interesting enough to de- 
mand consideration during the two weeks of the Institute of 


Public Affairs, we soon had what looked like an index for 
an encyclopedia or the first draft of a mail order catalogue. 


As a nation we have piled up the largest and most varied 
stock of unsolved problems in our history; and a new one 
seems to be born, or discovered every minute. 

At second glance, however, most of our new problems are 
easily identifiable as old ones: the ugly pieces we stuck out 
of sight in the garret; the broken furniture we hastily glued 
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together and covered with bright pieces of cloth, with the 
fervent but futile hope we would always remember not to 
lean on it; the crack in the wall paper we had subconsciously 
noticed but never thought of doing anything about until 
the ceiling fell on our heads. 

Or, we may compare ourselves with the motorist who, after 
a blowout had landed him in the ditch, thought it wise to 
check over his car, and found that the other three tires were 
worn to the last layer, his brake-bands were gone, his front 
wheels were out of line, his batteries were almost dry, the 
upholstery was full of holes—and that there was a leak in the 
gas tank. 

So many of our toughest problems, we can see now, stretch 
back into our distant past. For example, the conservation 
of our most important inanimate resource, the soil. For 
generations we have been plundering it—until 100 million 
once-fertile acres have been made worthless for profitable 
farming, and some three billion tons of soil annually are 
swept away by wind and water. The soil experts warn 
us that unless drastic measures are taken the United States 
will go the way of Asia Minor and the desert areas of China. 

The slums, city and rural, are an old affliction—but a 
curable affliction. Why we have endured it so long passes all 
understanding. A colossal toll in premature death and need- 
less suffering from preventable and curable diseases—on 
this front we have made progress, but only recently have we 
begun to realize how much we can save, in both human and 
economic terms, by making available to everybody the knowl- 
edge and skills of medical science. 

Our failure, even as yet, to provide a good free educa- 
tion for every American child—an essential in a society 
which aspires to the ideal of equal opportunity. 

If we hadn’t been in a semi-comatose state of smugness 
we would long ago have taken most of our indigent old 
people out of the poorhouses and put them on pensions ade- 
quate to sustain life. 

So many of the topics of discussion today—minimum 
wages, collective bargaining, the railroad problem, how to 
handle the “trusts”’—were the standard subjects of debate 
in my high school days. 

It was the World War, of course, which smothered a 
promising movement toward the correction of some of the 
most obvious defects of our social system and led us into 
a series of hallucinations from which we are now painfully 
trying to recover. 

The hallucinations were quaint, but tragic. We thought 
that by fighting a war on the continent of Europe we were 
making the world safe for democracy and ending all wars. 

Then we blew up the half-truthful but barbaric boast that 
any. American had a chance to become a millionaire, into 
the monstrous thesis that every American could become a 
millionaire by buying stocks and waiting for the ticker to do 
its duty. 

We thought it was sound economic and brilliant finance 
to give away billions of dollars worth of our materials and 
labor and ingenuity, through the post-war loans, while 
millions of our own people lived in surroundings unfit for 
cattle. 

Then, at the beginning of the thirties, we seized upon 
another quaint illusion: the pillar saint illusion that if you 
sat on your post, raised your eyes to heaven, and intoned 
the statistics of the cyclical economist, all would soon be 
well with the world. This curious orientalism was declared 
to be thoroughly scientific by one branch of our economic 
priesthood. It held us spell-bound for a time, until the 
pangs of hunger and cold revived the traditional American 
urge to action. 

We have had a lot of action these last six years—too- 
guick action and too-slow action, brilliant action and miser- 





ably confused action—but action. What have we to show 
for it? 

First and foremost, we have preserved, and I think 
strengthened, our democratic institutions of government and 
their inseparable civil liberties. Faith in our democratic 
processes was wearing dangerously thin not so long ago; 
even our “best people” were muttering that what this country 
needed was a Mussolini. 

Our elections have been held on schedule and more people 
have voted in them than ever before. We still have our 
triangular Federal Government—and anyone who still thinks 
that the Presidency has been converted into a “dictatorship” 
ought to be compelled to watch Congress for one day. We 
still have a Federal system: although the lines of demarca- 
tion between Federal responsibilities and State responsibili- 
ties have changed, as they will continue to change so long 
as we remain a practical people. 

Our rights of free speech have been bolstered by a series 
of enlightened and forthright Supreme Court decisions and 
by the work of the La Follette Committee. The press is 
so free—of governmental influence, at least—that eighty or 
ninety per cent of its lambastes the party in power. 

And certainly not in my time have there been such lively 
and widespread discussion of public questions and an elec- 
torate so eager to be informed. This is apparent all the 
way down to the cross-roads stores, where you can hear 
more intelligent talk about political and economic questions 
than you could hear in Wall Street ten years ago—or can 
now, perhaps. 

For the first time a serious effort has been made to guar- 
antee to labor generally its fundamental rights to organize 
and to bargain collectively with employers—rights to which 
both major political parties had paid lip homage for fifteen 
years before the present National Labor Relations Act was 
enacted; rights which are not yet fully established in some 
industries and some localities. 

In the field of government, progress has been made in 
improving administration, in expanding the Civil Service, in 
modernizing the machinery of justice and purifying the per- 
sonnel of the appellate courts. Much remains to be done, 
notably in developing a merit system based on a principle 
nobler and more conducive to efficiency than the ‘mere pro- 
vision of security for petty job holders. 

One problem in this group has been solved, at least for 
the present: a problem which caused delays and confusion 
at incalculable cost: the conflict between the Supreme Court 
and the other two branches of the Government. The ju- 
dicial barrier to orderly growth has been shattered. The 
Supreme Court justices are rapidly clearing away the de- 
bris of the stone wall in which their recent predecessors had 
encased the Constitution. 

Our machinery of democratic government still creaks and 
groans and sputters as it always has done and probably al- 
ways will do. But it operates despite the heavy loads we 
have piled on it, and it is in incomparably better working 
order than it was a few years ago. Moreover, I believe we 
treasure it more than we used to—thanks to the contempo- 
rary dictators. Their flashy, speeded-up models and high 
pressure salesmanship have left us cold. Most of us, I suspect, 
have the comfortable—perhaps too comfortable—feeling that 
our machinery will still be chugging along when theirs has 
burned out or exploded. (We can ouly hope that the ex- 
plosion doesn’t destroy too many innocent spectators. ) 

Many other items belong on the credit side of our ledger 
for the last few years. We, as a people, have faced and at 
last begun to deal with many old problems and a few new 
ones. 

We have begun to salvage the wreckage of the era of 
heedless exploitation of natural resources, and to conserve 
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some of the resources which we have left. In this, it may be 
noted, we have thought and done more about land and water 
resources than about our exhaustible mineral deposits. 

We have tried to cut out or purify some of the parasitical 
financial growths on our productive system—not without 
protests from the patient, it must be acknowledged. But we 
know from past experience that our financial leaders are 
tougher than they think they are, or pretend to be. When 
they have recovered from their operations they frequently 
boast about them. Witness the pride of the American 
financial community in the Federal Reserve system. You 
never would suspect that it had to be hog-tied and knocked 
half-unconscious while that reform was grafted onto it a 
generation ago. Within the short space of four or five years 
we have seen Wall Street’s attitude toward the Securities 
and Exchange legislation change from rage and defiance to 
a mixture of respect and shy fondness. 

Through social insurance we have made a beginning to- 
ward providing the wage and salary earner and his de- 
pendents with a minimum of security against some of the 
common hazards of life. But large parts of the population 
and certain insurable hazards have not yet been brought 
within the system, and the benefits to be paid are in many 
instances too small. Legislation now pending in Congress 
would improve and expand the social insurance system: 
notably by making provision for the children and young 
widows and for the aged wives of insured workers who die 
before reaching the age of retirement. 

Social insurance is here to stay, and the demand from all 
sides is that it be expanded. It is only a matter of a short 
time, I think, before it is made to cover other groups of pro- 
ductive workers and such hazards as permanent disability, 
loss of income during illness, and the costs of medical care. 
How far to expand the social insurance system and how to 
finance it are problems which will remain with us for a long 
time to come. 

We have accepted a collective responsibility for providing 
the essentials of life for those who through no fault of their 
own are unable to make a living in private employment: 
dependent children, the blind, the indigent aged, and the 
able-bodied unemployed. We have come a long way in 
the few years since it was officially held to be proper and 
sound to use Federal money to buy feed for starving mules 
but wrong to use it to buy food for starving men, women, 
and children. 

We have made some attempts—rather crude, perhaps, but 
earnest—to get a better balance among the incomes of vari- 
ous producing groups. Under this heading can be put such 
items as collective bargaining, wage and hour legislation, and 
the effort to bring up agricultural income. If the farm 
problem had been taken up fifteen years or more ago when 
it began to cry for attention, we might have been spared the 
worst of our depression. It has been made immensely more 
difficult, of course, by the loss of foreign markets during the 
last several years.and, I believe, by too much optimism about 
the possibility of recovering those markets. 

We have tried to stimulate private industry with a variety 
of tonics, ranging from low interest rates to spasmodic 
‘“‘pump-priming” expenditures on public works. 

In looking back over the last few years, we must regret- 
fully acknowledge that few problems have been solved. For 
dealing with others, beginnings have been made by methods 
which seem to be generally accepted as sound, although open 
to further argument on matters of detail. But on other 
fronts we are still floundering. 

In general, we have made much more progress in matters 
of social policy than in matters of economic policy. The last 
few years have been a period of fine humanitarianism. We 
have hoisted and kept flying the flag of social and economic 


justice. Reforms long overdue—that were dangerously pent 
up for a generation or longer—have been effected or begun. 
We have begun to do something about such long range 
problems as the conservation of our resources. But we have 
been unable to get our economic machine into high gear. 
The indictment that cannot be escaped is that after nine 
years of depression and half-recovery, we still have about 
eleven million unemployed and that we are not yet even 
within striking distance of the height of activity we must 
reach if we are to make full use of our economic resources. 

In adding up the economic score of the New Deal, it has 
to be remembered that the depression in this country was 
extraordinarily severe. Our industrial production was cut in 
half. In comparison, at the pit of the depression in Great 
Britain and Sweden industrial production was down less 
than twenty per cent. Only two nations experienced in- 
dustrial depressions as severe as ours. They were Poland and 
Germany. In addition, we had an extraordinary severe agri- 
cultural depression. Moreover, we were slower than most 
other nations in attempting to lift ourselves out of the de- 
pression. Ours seems to have been the only nation where 
suffering in silence and waiting for so-called “natural” 
forces to work was regarded as a sound, or even defensible, 
policy. 

As to what ought to be done to bring about economic re- 
covery there have been, and still are, the sharpest differences 
of opinion in the country generally, within the party in 
power, and even in the inner circle of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. It seems plain that everybody will have to do 
a lot more hard thinking in economic terms and that some- 
body will have to work out and put into effect a coordinated 
economic program. At present, our economic dough con- 
tains plenty of shortening, but not enough yeast. 

So much that has been done during the last few years 
has been only stalling for time, only keeping ourselves from 
being too uncomfortable while we sit waiting for something 
to turn up. We have not yet completely escaped from the 
pillar-saint illusion. 

The reaction that has set in against the heavy costs of 
relief is understandable and, I think, based on sound in- 
stincts. Relief connotes failure. At best it connotes an 
emergency. An emergency that has lasted ten years is worthy 
of another name, and another treatment. 

The whole idea of continuing relief on a large scale is, 
to say the least, dreary, disheartening and a bit maddening. 
Consider the experience of an ordinary middle-class citizen. 
He contributes to the Community Chest, which has set its 
financial needs at a new high for all time. The Community 
Chest drive falls short of its goal, and he makes a second 
contribution. Then he is besieged by various worthy char- 
itable enterprises which are not covered by the Community 
Chest. He scrapes together the money for his income tax 
payment, which comes about the time Congress is consider- 
ing another enormous deficiency appropriation for WPA. 
He notes that in spite of his income tax payment, the Fed- 
eral budget is still a few billion dollars out of balance. Then 
he finds out that his property tax has been boosted to ob- 
tain funds for taking care of the unemployed who can’t get 
on WPA. He finds that he must cough up a few dollars 
a month to keep Cousin Susie from going on relief. He has 
a mortgage on his house, and he is wondering whether he 
can save enough money to send his children to college. On 
his way to work he passes a gang of WPA workers with their 
shovels—no, not leaning on them, but, what is not much 
better, using them to dig a ditch which could be dug in one- 
quarter of the time and for one-half the cost with a ditch- 
digging machine. Finally, at the entrance of his office-build- 
ing, he is accosted by a pan-handler. 

He cannot be blamed if he ceases to be stoical. He feels. 
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that the relief and salvage bill for our society is extrava- 
gantly high. It is. I suspect that most people on relief feel 
the same way about it. I don’t believe this country can be 
reconciled to the thought of carrying permanently a large 
number of people on relief, either in idleness or on various 
kinds of low-geared busy-work. 

It is time to calculate our latitude and longitude again, 
to take new soundings, and to decide how much longer we 
can afford to wait for a breeze to spring up. There are 
some who say that the breeze is there but that the sails 
aren’t set right to catch it. They complain of deterrents, of 
lack of confidence. Thousands of our so-called men of enter- 
prise proclaim, almost proudly it seems: “We lack confi- 
dence. We are afraid.”” Do they ever wonder what their 
grand-children will think of them? 

It must be acknowledged, I think, that the sails have not 
been perfectly set. But it may be that our old salts are 
frightened because we have entered an unfamiliar sea. We 
must consider the possibility that we have passed out of 
the belt of strong trade winds, where they learned all they 
know about seamanship, and into an area where, if we are 
to forge ahead, we must rely less on sail and more on pro- 
pellers. 

In taking account of our economic situation, we should 
try to clear our minds of slogans and precepts and try to 
think clearly. We have the raw materials and processing 
techniques to provide a decent standard of living for every 
person who is willing and able to work. Moreover, nearly 
everybody knows that—which is a fact of explosive political 
importance. It means that-we can’t satisfy ourselves by 
boasting that we are better off than someone else, or that 
we are better off than our forefathers were. It means that 
we must aim at, and make measurable progress toward, the 
full use of our resources. 

We must diligently seek the answers to such questions as 
these: 

What useful new activities need to be taken—what out- 
lets are there for our collective savings? 

Are they ventures which can be undertaken best by private 
enterprise? If so, why hasn’t private enterprise undertaken 
them? Or are they ventures in which the government must 
take a hand? If so, what kind of hand? By setting up an 
insurance system, to spread the risk, as has been done for 
private housing under the Federal Housing Administration, 
with good results? With subsidies, as is done with our 
merchant marine and our aviation industry? Or by other 
means? We have lying around all kinds of useful but barely 
used devices for cooperation between private enterprise and 
the government. 


Are we saving more of our national income that is needed 
for new investments, including new investments by the 
government or by the government and private interests in 
cooperation? Every dollar that is saved, or an equivalent 
dollar, must be put back into the economic stream or the 
stream dries up. In examining this question we may get 
some useful hints from the experience of other democratic 
capitalistic nations. Great Britain handled the depression 
much better than we have done. Is it significant that the rate 
of saving has been greatly cut down in Great Britain—that 
a larger percentage of the national income is pumped into 
direct consumption? Is it significant that Great Britain had 
a big housing program which was accelerated when the de- 
pression arrived ? 

How much is recovery being held back by artifically-sus- 
tained prices? How much by our crazy-quilt tax pattern? 

The list of questions could be expanded indefinitely. In 
trying to answer them we cannot afford to jump to con- 
clusions, or to suppose that they have been answered by 
the economic precepts of an earlier age. But we don’t need 
to look far to realize that many of our problems are also 
opportunities. There is probably a decade of prosperity for 
all of us in the clearing of the slums and in the economic 
regeneration of the South. 

Finally, and imperatively, is the problem of preventing our 
attention and energies from being diverted to an excursion 
abroad. With this are bound up our problems of national 
defense and of foreign policy. These are no longer distant, 
academic problems. In dealing with them we are literally 
up against the guns. It is sometimes asserted that if a major 
war breaks out in Europe, we will find it impossible to 
keep out. Maybe we won’t keep out; maybe we shouldn’t 
keep out; but to say “can’t” is a slander on our ability to 
conduct our affairs with intelligent regard for our own in- 
terests. 

What should we fight, if necessary, to defend? What kind 
of navy, army, and air services do we need? Can we do 
anything effective to avert a cataclysm in Europe without 
so entangling ourselves that we will be drawn in if our 
efforts fail and the cataclysm occurs? However we answer 
these questions, it would be idle to deny that there is grave 
danger that we will be drawn away from our important tasks 
at home—perhaps lose our chance to deal with them by 
democratic means. 

Our problems at home are not easy to solve. But it is 
impossible not to have faith that we can solve them if we 
put our minds to them. A few years hence, let us hope, 
we will be able to laugh at our timid fumbling during the 
nineteen-thirties. 


The Conflict of Generations in 
Contemporary Europe 
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nich can be largely explained in terms of a conflict 
of generations. To be sure, the influence of chang- 
ing generations as such is not a phenomenon of post-war his- 
tory only. Plato and Aristotle observed theiz importance in 
politics and social life. The contrast between fathers and sons 


M ODERN European politics from Versailles to Mu- 


has always been a favorite theme in literature even before 
Turgenieff’s classic novel. Its rising importance today, how- 
ever, is due to several specific factors. No doubt youth in our 
time is more conscious of its own value and independent exist- 
ence. It regards itself no longer as a transition stage alone. 
We are living in the age of self-confident youth. In addition 
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to that, the dynamics of change have been more and more 
accelerated. The revolution of techniques has brought about 
a transformation in living conditions in such short periods 
that the calvacade of thirty years nowadays includes more 
changes than three centuries before did. Today not only 
fathers and sons but older and younger brothers live in a 
different world, speak a different language, adhere to differ- 
ent values. 

Such discrepancies are even more noticeable when the 
continuity of generations is suddenly broken, as happened 
at the time of the World War. The war not only clearly 
separated the pre-war and post-war period, but also meant 
the weakening, if not elimination, of a whole generation. 
The link was broken. The normal succession in generations 
was disturbed. Elders had to carry on. The younger gener- 
ation did not slowly and naturally grow into the existing 
institutions. There was no apprenticing because there were 
no apprentices, but the very existence of the craft of modern 
statesmanship depends on a long tradition always renewed 
and rejuvenated by a succeeding generation. The crisis of 
modern democratic institutions is largely due to this breach 
in the old link. This cleavage, of course, is less visible in 
the United States with her only limited participation in the 
World War. However, a study of the after-effects of the 
Civil War would give striking illustration of similar diffi- 
culties in this country. 

In Europe it was not only the destruction of a young war 
generation which was felt in post-war time but also a rest- 
less youth which had lacked fatherly guidance in its child- 
hood had lost its normal connections with its elders and 
was eager to win its place in the world. Thus it was not 
ready to take a long training through normal channels, 
waiting for its culmination to come twenty years or so ahead. 
It looked for short cuts to seize power. This made the older 
men the more suspicious of the youngsters, but in the eyes 
of this group the ruling generation was completely exposed. 
Were they not responsible for the war and its outcome under 
which the new generation would have to suffer? The war 
had brought about this crisis of confidence in the political 
wisdom of the rulers. The political unheavals of post-war 
Europe, the fight between dictatorships and democracies is 
epitomized in this crash between two generations. 

What is a generation? What makes people members of one 
and the same age group? It is not simply the co-existence 
in the same period. Different generations are living together 
in the same chronological time. The “contemporaneousness 
of the non-contemporary” is one of the most characteristic 
phenomena of the spiritual life of an epoch which makes it 
poliform and manifold. Contemporaries are not merely 
people born in the same year. Biological birthdates are only 
a starting-point, an outward approximation, for a sociologi- 
cal differentiation. What identifies them as people of one 
generation is decided by their common experiences, the same 
decisive influences, similar historical problems. 

Modern child psychology has proved that at seventeen or 
thereabouts an unqualified acceptance of environment ends. 
With the start of adolescence the child begins to reflect on 
his inheritance. But adolescents are plastic at the same time. 
Impressions received in these years are deep and persistent. 
Generations could be divided according to these essential 
impressions around seventeen. 

This holds especially true of a generation of adolescents 
which went through experiences of weight. This gives them 
unity, a common style, a new approach to life. The World 
War undoubtedly meant such a caesura in human life. It 
divided generations. There was a pre-war generation, in- 
cluding people born before 1890. Their education was 

finished, their life was formed before the war started. Not 
that this revolutionary upheaval did not disturb these elders. 








For a few it meant a career of business. For most of them 
it signified catastrophe and destruction of their lives, work 
and accomplishments. Those who survived this storm tried 
to take up the thread where they had left it. At least they 
tried to return to a world in which they had lived before. 
They even tried to forget the war and its experiences. 

It was different with the younger generation. To them 
the war meant the great formative experience. Admirable 
or brutal, it was in their blood. It could never leave them. 
This was the “younger generation” called upon to make 
post-war history. 

The influence of these experiences of youth was especially 
manifest in Germany. War events were more deeply felt 
here than elsewhere, the collapse more complete, the post- 
war history extremely disturbing for a younger generation. 
In addition to that a unique youth movement of pre-war 
times had earlier made Germany’s younger generation alert 
to its specific position. A vanguard born between 1890-1900, 
they had preconceived basic ideas of a revolutionary post- 
war youth. It was a genuine movement to fight the arti- 
ficial and corrupt style of bourgeois society, to find new 
contacts with the real sources of life in nation and society. 
It was a burgher’s secession of a middle class youth, but it 
was surprised and overtaken by the war. Even when this 
youth movement enormously spread, after the war, its cli- 
max had already been reached before the world conflict. 
After the war this movement was disrupted and deflated. 
The best representatives of this young revolt had been killed 
off. What was left was a peakless pyramid, a truncated 
generation. Those who returned were cynics and skeptics. 
They had lost connection with their profession, with their 
family, with civil society. Not like a generation only ten 
years older had they already found a place in society before 
they were called upon to fight in the war, a place to return 
to when this bloody strife was over. They had just left 
school, ready to carve out lives of their own, enthusiasti- 
cally open to a world to be conquered. So they joined the 
army, these young volunteers. War became their calling. 
When they were not sacrificed in the battlefields of human 
material, they were hopelessly worn out by this great ordeal. 
Many of them were only too grateful when they miracu- 
lously survived the deadly fire and happy to find a quiet es- 
cape for the rest of their lives. Silent, impenetrable, shy 
dreamers, they distrusted the noisy and petty world of busy 
people they returned to. Those, in return, distrusted the 
strange fellows who had seen a no-mans-land, and had ex- 
periences which they could exchange only with their co- 
warriors. A civil world could not count on them. It did 
not even ask them for an active participation. 

What Germany, and as a matter of fact the whole of 
Europe, experienced in these post-war days was the rule 
of old people. Even the revolution of 1918 was led by a 
generation grown up in a pre-war world. The war had 
destroyed the flower of oncoming leadership. This is one 
of the many reasons why this revolution born out of de- 
feat was doomed. A pre-war generation tried to fill the 
gap. It certainly was a sincere effort, but it was fatal never- 
theless. Their conceptions were from another world. It was 
hard to make a new start. The age distribution of the Ger- 
man Reichstag gives a striking picture of the situation. Even 
by 1930 the average age of the representative was fifty- 
seven. All attempts toward rejuvenation of the old parties 
failed. Undoubtedly the party machines have a great re- 
sponsibility for this abnormal lack in mobility. The pre- 
war veterans felt to be the only reliable standard-bearers . 
of the old revolutionary concepts. They did not trust hand- 
ing over to the inexperienced young fellows even a part of 
the precious machine which had been built up during the 
life-time of a whole generation in its hard fight against a 
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hostile world. Georges Sorel, the great French syndicalist, 
had sarcastically spoken of these functionaries who because 
of vested party interests forgot the revolution itself. In- 
deed they did no longer represent a proletariat which had 
“nothing to lose but its chains.” They controlled big trade 
union houses and positions. They did not want to fight, 
not even to take chances in general strikes. “They clung to 
power. They had arrived. 

Not so the younger generation which was dispossessed. 
The persistent refusal to take in younger elements, neces- 
sarily led to a blocking of forces. The revolution finally had 
to come, breaking the dam of unreleased energies since they 
could not in time be directed into normal channels. This 
became the crucial question in the fight between the genera- 
tions. 

Of course the elders had good reasons for their suspicion. 
It was not merely the attitude of the “Haves” blocking the 
assault of the “Have-Nots.” It was the fear, justified or 
not, that these erratic youngsters were not reliable enough 
to administer and carry on the great heritage. This was 
especially felt in economics, where more than anywhere else 
the gerontacracy kept the key positions after the war. The 
average age of the economic leaders in Germany in 1929-30 
was sixty. The board of trustees of the big banking in- 
stitutions even reached an average of the biblical age of 
seventy. 

Responsibility for the tragic tension rested upon both 
generations. Fathers had reason to be suspicious that their 
sons did not follow their path. Sons who had fought for 
their elders, who had protected their home and their prop- 
erty, who had endured and suffered for four years at the 
front, called such a cool reception ingratitude. They felt 
excluded from life. Thus the generation of young fighters 
became a tragic generation of outsiders. No wonder that the 
few daring and active people among them went out to 
destroy this bourgeois world in which there was no room for 
the warriors. Fighting was the only craft they really knew. 
So they joined the military cause, the fighting leagues. 
Wherever the drum beat was sounded they followed the 
battle cry. They fought hundreds of crusades but they were 
crusaders without aims. Their risings turned out to be 
irrelevant revolts. Such was Ehrhardt’s Kapp putsch and 
Hitler’s first beer hall revolt in 1923. This generation had 
had the most stirring experience at the front, but there its 
constructive spark had sputtered out. The future of Europe 
depended on her chance to postpone her necessary revolution 
for another fifteen years until a new and more fortunate 
generation would be ready to take action and control. 

It was already growing up, this generation of a war youth 
(born between 1900 and 1910) and it did so under the 
suspicious eyes of their older brothers. These younger fel- 
lows had experienced the war too. It may even have made 
a deeper impress on them since they had lived through these 
years almost unaware. It had penetrated their minds and 
body without shattering them. Certainly they were be- 
wildered youth, unguided by their fathers who were fighting 
at the Front, but to this generation the war meant at the 
same time the great collective experience. It destroyed the 
pre-war isolation of a middle class individual. The four 
years tension had not destroyed the strength of the younger 
group but had built it up. All the suffering had made them 
vigorous and sturdy. Thus they met a post-war world with 
explosive energy. They felt so sure of themselves that some 
day they would build up their own and better society. They 
certainly could review the international scene in a much less 
prejudiced way than the soldiers’ generation, stamped by 
hostilities. They had acquired much knowledge. They fol- 
lowed professions. It sometimes seemed to their elders that 
they took after the grandfathers. Indeed they often locked 


hands with them over the heads of the preceding generation. 
They too were idealists and reformers, but they were sober 
idealists and they could wait for their hour. At least they 
thought so. The future belonged to them. In the long run 
they would. inherit the world that their elders could not 
master. They were the strongest generation, even as far as 
actual number went. Neither were they reduced by loss in 
battles nor by decline of the birth rate of a succeeding gen- 
eration. They felt superior compared with these younger 
brothers. 

This post-war youth, even if born before the war was not 
at all impressed by this paramount event. They most cer- 
tainly had no experience of contrast between pre-war and 
post-war times. They were efficient, physically able fellows, 
but poor in substance in their inner life. They had no head- 
aches. Economics, techniques, sport—those interested them. 
They had no problems. They did not want to reform the 
world. They wanted to live. The motorcycle was the em- 
bodiment of their ambitions. It was simpler than the luxuri- 
ous automobile of a lazy, fat bourgeois. It matched the dy- 
namic rhythm of their youth. In sport activities, which came 
into fashion only after the war, it was again the dynamic 
games, i. e., skiing, football, gymnastics which with them be- 
came popular. If there was a great experience comparable to 
the war which impressed this problemless generation, it was 
the inflation—a miracle world of fairy tales to them where 
one might lose a fortune of generations’ standing and where 
one might just as well make it. It was a world lacking 
absolute bounds and preconceptions, where everything was 
possible and nothing impossible. This was not a generation 
of leaders but they were driftwood ready to break dams if 
thrown into a stream. They could be material for any po- 
litical revolution. Everything depended upon which genera- 
tion would take up the challenge. The Nazi revolution of 
1933 decided it. It certainly was not merely a revolution of 
the young war generation. It was a strange alliance of the 
warriors with pre-war technicians who thought they could 
tame the young revolutionaries. Victorious national socialism 
was a hybrid, not only as far as name and program was con- 
cerned, but it also connected very different age groups. Still 
it is important to note that almost all active leaders of na- 
tional socialism were born between 1890 and 1900. The war 
had been the decisive experience of this generation. Hitler, 
though born in 1889, had a somewhat retarded development, 
and did not find himself before the war broke out. In fact, 
the war meant to him, according to his own statement, a dis- 
covery of his place and mission in society. All important lieu- 
tenants of Hitler belonged to the young war generation, such 
as Goering (1893), Hess (1891), Goebbels (1897), Himm- 
ler (1900), Ley (1890), Otto Dietrich (1897), Alfred 
Rosenberg (1893), von Ribbentrop (1892), Amman (1891), 
Lutze (1891) and Darre (1895), etc. The few exceptions, 
such as Lammers (1879), von Blomberg (1875), Frick 
(1877), indicate the influx of an expert group which, very 
much needed by the rising movement, still did not represent 
the main driving force of young national socialism. 

This held even more true of the partners in the coalition 
of the first national government of 1933. All non-national 
socialists cabinet members belonged to an older generation, 
such as von Neurath (1873), von Papen (i879), Seldte 
(1882), Gurtner (1881), Hugenberg (1865), Meissner 
(1880), Schacht (1877), von Fritsch (1880), etc. The 
years following this national revolution brought a slow but 
a constant elimination of these pre-war statesmen. The purges 
of the army, foreign office, and bureaucracy brought not 
only a Nazification of the even more conservative institu- 
tions, but at the same time also gave the young war genera- 
tion the complete control of the old agencies. Thus the rule 
of Nazi socialism can almost be identified with the political 
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victory of this generation. All basic concepts of national 
socialist government have been shaped by the experience of 
war. Politics itself has been defined by one of its belated 
partisans in terms of the irreducible category of Friend and 
Foe. Fully militarized social relationships had been basically 
conceived on the battlefield. There was no concept of civic 
yovernment left. This explains the structure of the party as 
well as the idea of a permanent revolution in foreign affairs 
and in internal politics. Such a militant climate was the 
fundamental justification for the totalitarian state. War was 
a dictatorship’s beginning, its demand, its test. 

It is, however, significant that seizure of power in the 
Third Reich was accomplished almost exclusively by a 
vounger war generation who, different from their elder co- 
warriors, not only had a romantic concept of war but also 
lacked experience balanced by a pre-war career. The few 
European statesmen of an older war generation, such as 
Briining (1885), Benes (1884), Daladier (1884) showed 
striking differences. It is also no mere accident that there has 
always been tension between the regular army and the semi- 
military organizations of national socialism. Modern armies 
are much more rational and less ready for adventure and 
risks. Compared with these sober professionals it was neces- 
sary to have high pitched emotionalism to keep up the fight- 
ing spirit of the semi-military organizations of post-war times. 
The regular soldier is strongly and continuously disciplined. 
He does not need constant recognition of his patriotic and 
militant instincts, no parading and flag waving and challeng- 
ing others to confirm his own strength and enthusiasm. Al- 
most he seems to represent the only pacifistic institution in 
modern dynamic government. Before Hitler started his im- 
perialistic drive in 1938 he had therefore to purge the army. 
The Third Reich is led by a capricious generation of young 
soldiers who, though they returned home, were broken by the 
war experience, especially since they could not fall back on 
the balancing reserve of a peaceful pre-war world. 

The problem of generations is by no means reserved for 
Germany alone, though there it certainly had the most sweep- 
ing effects and visible breaks. Strangely enough, however, the 
revolt of the young people found its first political expression 
in Italy, the country embodying classical Roman traditions. 
Here the Fascist revolution of 1922 had swept the country 
calling for a rejuvenation of the nation. In spite of the great 
past, Italy had been indeed the Cinderella among the nations. 
United only in the second half of the nineteenth century and 
thus, like Germany, a late-comer in the concert of Euro- 
pean nations, she suffered from an inferiority complex. colo- 
nial conquests in Libya and even the victorious outcome of 
the World War could not satisfy her pride. Her triumphs 
were only the reflected glory of her allies and brought her 
scarcely self-deserved laurels. Even the Italian people showed 
only contempt for the returning officers of the last war 
wherever they appeared in uniform. Those officers were the 
first recruits of a rising Fascism. It became the revolution of 
the war generation par excellence. But different from Ger- 
man national socialism more than ten years later, many lead- 
ers of the Fascist revolution were shaped by decisive expe- 
riences in pre-war times. Though the war undoubtedly 
changed their basic attitudes, by this time they had at least 
reached the age of maturity. Mussolini had already made 
himself a name as an ardent and leading socialist. Also, 
Mussolini’s main associates had formed their basic concep- 
tions before 1914. Fascism was an attempt to amalgamate 
pre-war nationalism and syndicalism. The pre-war sources 
of Italian nationalism can be well observed, especially in com- 
parison with the younger German national socialism. It is 
significant that it was Goering, the type nearest to pre-war 
nationalists in the Hitler movement, who made the first and 
most effective connections with Mussolini. 


While national socialism is a typical post-war product, the 
real sources of fascism go back to a vigorous reaction against 
the rationalism of a liberal parliamentarian bourgeoisie. Neo- 
idealism was set in opposition to positivism. It found its way 
to a young generation’s ideas in politics, art, literature, 
science, and philosophy. Fascism, though in a distorted man- 
ner, was nourished by those early roots and indeed carried 
along by the mightier waves of an irrationalism which swept 
over European nations in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

These pre-war foundations gave fascism a more conserva- 
tive outlook than its revolutionary cousin in Germany showed 
it. It was much less a generation of disappointed cynics 
which seized the power. This was also partly due to the fact 
that the fascist revolution succeeded after only four years’ 
preparations. It was not a delayed revolution, piling up dis- 
appointments and hatreds of failure and long waiting. True, 
there was cruelty too with the vigorous fascism treating po- 
litical enemies with castor oil, typifying human perfidy and 
turpitude. But all these actions were mixed with true fea- 
tures of Italian buffoonery and burlesque. 

One might say that the climate of fascist Italy changed 
with the Italo-Ethiopian war, due less to the resistance Italy 
unexpectedly found in the western powers but even more 
because of the necessity of allying herself with Nazi Ger- 
many. Since this time radicalization within fascist Italy could 
be observed, an acclimatization to Nazi ideology. The new 
racial policy is only the most visible phenomenon of these 
changes. It may even bring about radical diversion from basic 
concepts of fascism’s early beginnings. No doubt this racial 
policy is inconceivable in terms of Roman tradition which is 
so fundamental to fascist ideology. Civis Romanus sum— 
the pride of Rome had always been her power to absorb, to 
civilize whatever nationalities touched her soil or culture. 

It would be most interesting to check this radicalization 
which also finds its expression in economics and elsewhere 
against the change of personnel in fascist Italy. The rising 
importance of people such as young Ciano, Starace, and the 
come-back of Farinacci, all of them of the younger war gen- 
eration, is a phenomenon worth watching. It shows that the 
Rome-Berlin Axis is much more than a tactical alliance. It 
leads toward a definite coordination of both systems in which 
Nazi Germany most certainly is in the driver’s seat. 

The conflict of generations also throws some light on the 
dark continent of world politics: Soviet Russia. Several 
years ago Ortega y Gasset wrote in his poignant study, The 
Modern Theme, “In the most violent opposition of pros and 
antis it is easy to perceive a real union of interests. Both 
parties consist of men of their own time; and great as their 
differences may be, their mutual resemblances are still greater. 
The reactionary and the revolutionary of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are much nearer to one another than either is to any man 
of our own age.” 

When we shall have won perspective, we may discover how 
much similarity can be found in the antipodes of the social 
and political struggle of today. Mussolini, critic though he 
was of the pre-war times, was himself a child of the period. 
This holds even more true of the revolutionaries still ten 
years older than Mussolini who became the agitators for and 
creators of Soviet Russia. In spite of their revolutionary at- 
titude they are basically rooted in nineteenth century ration- 
alism, imbedded in a belief in progress. Their godfather may 
be Darwin or Bentham, Comte or Spencer. “Knowledge is 
might,” the slogan of the natural science of the turn of the 
century, was their guiding star too. The tabula rasa of il- 
literate Russia seemed to offer a vast field for their educa- 
tional schemes. The miraculous advancement of hygiene, the 
almost child-like admiration for technical achievements—all 
that is nineteenth century at its best. Lenin became the Peter 
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the Great of the twentieth century. Communism and west- 
ernization seem almost inextricably mixed in the two-fold ad- 
vances of Bolshevism. The institutional cycle of family life 
in Soviet Russia could serve as a conspicuous example for 
such a development. It meant a great social experiment un- 
heard of and a belated emancipation at the same time. The 
revolution was as much an attempt at bringing socialism on 
earth as it was bringing Europe to Russia. This connecting 
of Asiatic Russia with the western world was largely a by- 
product of revolutionaries who had spent their most impres- 
sive years in Zurich, Paris, Leipzig or London preparing the 
overthrow of capitalism, and incidentally bringing home a 
century of European rational thinking. Indeed the progress 
in revolutionary tactics of the Bolshevists as compared with 
their older cousins, the terroristic Narodniki, was just this 
step from a Utopian romantic socialism to a scientific rational 
socialism. In this sense Lenin, Trotsky, etc., only reflected 
the general trend of their time. 

It may even be ventured that the more recent developments 
in Russia can find at least a part explanation in the specific 
texture of a new generation. There were certainly other ele- 
ments, international implications, personality factors, etc., 
which explain the spectacular changes. U.S. S. R. may have 
come of age. Certainly a generation has grown up under 
the new regime taking it for granted that life in a socialistic 
country is a natural condition. If they call themselves revo- 
lutionary their revolutionary call is surely very different from 
their forefathers’ battles. They are rooted in the soil of their 
socialist fatherland. They are nationalistic, conservative, more 
interested in constructive continuity than in revolutionary 
wrecking of a hated system. They even find a new interest 
in institutions, as the discussions in the Soviet youth move- 
ment on family problems showed. They speak a different 
language than their fathers did. 

It seems to be an essential technique of the man inheriting 
(or better, seizing Caesar’s mantle) te rule in the name of 
the founder, of course, but, with the help of an oncoming 
generation in staunch opposition to the remnants of the revo- 
lutionary period. The recent purges thus become a typical 
method in a totalitarian state to coordinate the resistant party 
by wholesale liquidation. Trotsky, the Number Two man of 
revolutionary days is in exile. Sinowjew, Kamenew—next to 
Lenin during the last years of his illness—Tukhachevsky of 
Red Army’s fame, the leading admirals Gervais, Orlow and 
Wiktorow were all put to death. Litvinov, foreign secretary 
of long experience, has been superseded by Molotov, twenty 
years younger. More and more key positions are taken by a 
post-revolutionary generation. The only leaders left of older 
days are President Kalinin (powerless representative of the 
system, as was Hindenburg, or the king of Italy still is) and 
Voroshilov, chief of the Red Army. Their survival does not 
throw any light on the dominant personnel and real struc- 
ture of the system’s main agencies. Here a life and death 
struggle seems to prevail—in a significant mixture of Asiatic 
despotism and modern dictatorial techniques—which if suc- 
cessfully completed may be in substance a succession in gen- 
erations. 

In November, 1918, a young German conservative, Moel- 
ler van den Bruck (who a few years later christened the 
formula, “The Third Reich” in a book of the same title) 
wrote an article on “The Right of the Young Nations.” In 
nuce it presented the philosophy of the “Have-Not” nations 
which twenty years later was to become the battle cry of the 
axis powers. Prototype of a young nation to Moeller van den 
Bruck was the Prussian and he saw no mere accident in the 
fact that the Piemontise are called the Prussians of Italy, the 
Japanese the Prussians of the Orient, the Bulgarians the 
Prussians of the Balkans. He thought to find the self-asser- 
tion of these young people in rising birth rates and a self- 





denying heroic attitude, in their natural will to defeat 
Malthus and Bentham. The western powers to many Ger- 
man interpreters became the incarnation of coward preserva- 
tion, a petrification of human dynamics where young ideas can 
never have a fair deal and the fountain of perpetual rejuvena- 
tion seems to have dried up. Nations saturated in the utter 
boredom of having arrived seemed to be an easy prey to a 
young people which prides itself in “living dangerously.” At 
first glance such an analysis undoubtedly found some justifica- 
tion in countries where a pre-war generation ran and still 
runs things. Lloyd George and Clemenceau had made the 
Peace of Versailles. Poincaré and Baldwin, Briand and 
MacDonald, Blum and Chamberlain executed it—in patterns 
not exactly of a post-war world. As in the German Republic, 
it certainly was not a matter of their own choosing. They 
had to maintain positions which should have been filled by 
millions of young men lost in the World War and cheated of 
their share in making a new world. The honor rolls of Eton 
and Harrow, of Oxford and Cambridge are distressing testi- 
mony to the bloody sacrifice of the oncoming generation. 

The fact that the western powers did not follow the same 
scheme as Germany and Italy is due to different factors of 
historical fate and national traditions. Victorious as they 
were, the need for a change did not seem so urgent and was 
not paramount. A flight into pre-war times, the golden days 
of the Epsom Derby, still seemed possible and even the numer- 
ous cynics among the young survivors of the war could “eat, 
drink and be silly because yesterday we died.” ‘Debunkers 
in chief,” though they were, they still had some reserves to 
fall back upon. The restlessness of early post-war England 
soon found its way back to normalcy. The Labor Party— 
taking the place of the compromised and hopelessly divided 
Liberals—as his majesty’s opposition and twice in the re- 
sponsible position of the ruling party, did not even bring a 
new deal to England’s internal politics. In France the pre- 
war pendulum soon re-established itself. 

But inarticulate or dormant as the conflict of generations 
still could be in the western world, it was just as real here 
as in central Europe. It is well to remember the great gap 
which the war losses left in literary fields too. When the 
clouds of war rolled away, four quite elderly writers were 
suddenly revealed as the presiding figures of the contemporary 
world of letters in France, André Gide (1869), Marcel 
Proust (1872-1922), Paul Valéry (1871), and Paul Claudel 
(1868). In England also the death of men such as Robert 
Brooke, explains the continued literary prominence of shop- 
worn geniuses of sixty and upwards who exhausted their 
power to “épater le bourgeois” twenty years ago. 

All three parties in Great Britain equally felt the lack in a 
succeeding generation. It is especially obvious in the Labor 
Party which by tradition should take a progressive stand. 
However, an old gang in control is largely responsible for a 
narrow trade union mentality. All intellectuals are mis- 
trusted. The crisis of 1931 finally estranged many of a 
young war generation from the Labor Party. They either 
drifted away to aloof cynicism in politics, sometimes finding 
a heaven in literature or transferred their field of activities 
into irresponsible intellectual dilettantism of a Communist 
party in Great Britain. 

The fact of over-age has been visible in every political 
party in Great Britain and France. A statistical study of 
democratic statesmen before and after the war in these two 
countries would be very revealing. Taking the leading ac- 
tors in the British political scene, for instance, it could be 
shown that the average age at their entry to the Parliament 
before the war was twenty-nine, after the war, thirty-eight 
years of age. They succeeded in entering the Cabinet at the 
age of forty-three and fifty respectively. They attained pre- 
miership, (if they did) at the age of fifty-seven and sixty-two 
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respectively. It certainly shows the lack of a war generation. 
ly is no mere accident that Mr. Baldwin resigned as “an 
old man” (in his own words) at the age of seventy in favor 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, age sixty-eight. A similar sit- 
uation could be observed in France. Certainly the shadow 
of Thiérs, first president of the Third Republic at the age of 
seventy-three was felt throughout the whole history of the 
Third Republic. The great and exciting experience of 
French pre-war youth, the Dreyfus Affair, certainly could 
not be compared with the youth movement in Germany. The 
Revolution of 1789 and its ideas still hold good for French 
radical socialism and for the French nation as a whole. French 
radicalism certainly possesses the flavor of conservatism. 

It might be said that the constitutional structure of western 
democracies necessitated a longer career. The rise to re- 
sponsible position of government went through recognized 
channels of long trial, and even to become “ministrable” a 
long training in local government, in parliamentary successes, 
and committee achievements was necessary. It certainly did 
not attract “young men in a hurry.” This fact is of extreme 
importance, not only for western democracies but for an 
evaluation of the “young generation in politics.” Their re- 
action against parliamentarism is largely due to this fact of 
slow rise. They will always be ready therefore to follow any 
short cut to power. They become the champions of anti- 
parliamentarian movements. 

In England and France this development has been largely 
retarded by established traditions which either idealized old 
age or the great institutions. The rise of Stanley Baldwin 
began in a defense of institutions in his Carlton Club speech 
against Lloyd George, the demagogue. Good fortune gave 
him at the end of his career again the function of preserving 
a great British institution in his handling of the monarchial 
crisis of 1936. The belief in institutions represents a most 
important reserve fund in British politics. 

One may say that it is the belief in reason which insures 
the continuity of French politics. A country in which reason 
becomes the measuring stick, by necessity, places the expe- 
rienced and wise old age definitely above youth. 

These factors, however, should not mislead the careful 


observer of contemporary Europe in believing that there is 
no problem of generations whatsoever in the western democ- 
racies. The very fact that the crisis could be still dormant 
may lead to a very dangerous development damming the nor- 
mal flow of succeeding generations. 

This conflict of generations became spectacular in the crisis 
of Munich. In Hitler and Chamberlain, the main actors of 
this crisis, two men met who belonged not only to different 
nations adhering to different traditions and philosophies, but 
also two men of different generations. The late Victorian 
was confronted with a man twenty years younger whose 
awakening experiences had been the World War. Chamber- 
lain and Hitler speak a different language, one raised in the 
civic virtues of the Victorian era, the other in a militant way 
of life. Chamberlain certainly stands for a long tradition of 
a middle class civilization of late Victorianism. He is char- 
acteristic of a prevailing type of British statesmen. Neither 
the neurotic nor the demagogue has room in a political Eng- 
land which soon after the war dismissed the dynamic Lloyd 
George and never recalled him. Great Britain is still ruled 
by a pre-war generation of trustworthy business men who 
believe that a contract is a contract and that money speaks. 
But the dynamics of post-war politics speak a different lan- 
guage. 

The still unwritten analysis of the momentous war gen- 
eration would give an important key toward an understand- 
ing of the “spirit of Munich” because Munich means not 
only the liquidation of a peace treaty, but even more the re- 
sult of a war which had transformed the people living through 
this experience and which above all had killed off ten millions 
of young soldiers. It is this loss of a war generation which 
explains many of the great ills of post-war society. The sur- 
vival of western democracies will not the least depend upon 
their ability to fill the gap of a war generation by young 
and courageous leaders who can take the responsibility from 
the shoulders of the elder statesmen. Only then will democ- 
racy be able to re-define in equally dynamic terms the ideas 
it offers as an alternative to dictatorship. Only then will the 
World War be really overcome, the broken link of genera- 
tions again restored. 


Totalitarians and the Democracies 


TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR 


By HUGH S. JOHNSON, Editorial Commentator for Scripps-Howard Newspapers and radio; formerly 
Administrator, National Industrial Recovery Administration; Member, War Industries Board 
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sonian shrine of the University of Virginia to speak 

on this particular day. I do so with deference and mis- 
giving. I am acutely conscious of this honor—and of my 
inability to acquit myself of it adequately—as you are almost 
immediately to discover. 

On the other hand, we must remain aware of the de- 
lusions of ancestor worship. No man ever more eloquently 
warned us about that than Thomas Jefferson himself. Our 
political struggle will always be a debate between those 
who would preserve the old order and those who insist on 
“bold experimentation.” As in all other partly emotional 
arguments, the truth lies somewhere in between. 

It was said by another great Virginian, that the lamp of 
experience is the only guide for our feet. But leaders in any 
generation, as did Thomas Jefferson in his, must apply old 
truths and natural laws in common sense and in sympathy 


[: takes a considerable impudence to come to this Jeffer- 


with constantly shifting circumstance. Those laws may 
be used and adapted to our needs. But all except blind 
leaders of the blind will ever remember that while they may 
be adapted—they may never be violated or obstructed with- 
out disaster. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth,” but men learned 
very early to use its shifting currents to tack and veer and 
carry their frail craft—not where it listed—but where they 
designed—even to the discovery of a new world. We used 
to say of the law of gravitation that “what goes up must 
come down.” That will ever be true. Yet the whole science 
of aviation is based on a plan to lift weight up by using the 
natural force that pulls it down. 

Thus there are few limits to the ingenuity of man in 
harnessing natural laws by obeying them. The danger in this 
business of “bold experimentation” comes when, instead of 
recognizing and using them, he begins to try to ignore or 
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repeal them. We can’t make two and two anything but 
four. We can’t, by statute amend the mortality rates. We 
can’t spend more than we earn without bankruptcy. Since 
Joshua, at least, there have been no miracles repealing the 
mathematical laws that keep the stars in their courses. 

Mr. Jefferson knew this well. His Declaration of Inde- 
pendence neither promised nor pulled white rabbits out of 
any magic hat. It was a reasoned document. It asserted 
what they thought was a natural law as a principle of gov- 
ernment. He said it later in a single sentence when he ex- 
pressed his eternal hostility to any form of domination over 
the mind of man. 

This is most significant. In reading the words of Thomas 
Jefferson, and nearly all the other founders of our system, we 
find the emphasis—not on the word “democracy”—which, 
after all, is a tricky little noun describing a particular form 
of government that never really existed anywhere. They 
continually spoke of “liberty.”” They talked about it on its 
emotional side—but they also never forgot its material 
side—that it was the best natural path of human progress. 

American independence wasn’t just a single eruption away 
off on the edge of the world in the fringe of a howling 
wilderness. It was a symptom of something that was seething 
throughout the whole of Western civilization. It wasn’t 
confined to politics. In the same year that Mr. Jefferson 
wrote his Declaration of Independence, Adam Smith pub- 
lished his “Wealth of Nations.” The struggle for religious 
freedom had been going on for two hundred years. Mr. 
Jefferson’s brief for political freedom was a companion piece 
with Adam Smith’s insistence that if the human race, on the 
economic side, could be free of artificial restrictions and “‘eco- 
nomic planning,” the whole world would go into the richest 
harvest of advancement that it had ever known. The theme 
of both great documents was liberty rather than any par- 
ticular form of government. Both were symptoms of a 
great surge against any kind of “managing” of individual 
effort by some super-mind. 

This revolution was then against a dogma called “the 
divine right of kings.’”’ Royalty wished to govern by mandate 
regardless of popular will—in the matter of people’s re- 
ligion as well as of their civic rights and, by royal charters, 
patents and edicts, in the matter also of their business and 
employment. The revolt was expressed in a principle—‘‘As 
little government interference with daily living as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the community.” 

The idea spread like wild-fire. Adam Smith’s principles 
became as much a religion in business as did the principles 
of the American Revolution in politics. Either by bloody 
internal upheaval, as in France, or by violent secession, as 
in America, or by more orderly processes as in England, 
Germany, and Italy, there was a greater or lesser swing 
away from old ideas of personalized and dictatorial govern- 
ment. 

The result was astonishing. In the Nineteenth Century 
alone, the human race made perhaps a greater advance than in 
all the previous ages since man began to walk on his hind 
legs. 

It seems almost incredible, after a little more than a 
century and a half of such progress, that, as a dog returneth 
to his vomit and a fool to his folly, the swing across the 
whole world seems clearly back to precisely the system 
of personalized government and goose-stepped humanity that 
existed in the years before Thomas Jefferson, Adam Smith 
and all their contemporary or precendent leaders of liberal 
thought and action. 

Yet so it is beyond question or doubt. Something scarcely 
distinguishable from the old dictatorial system in politics and 
the mercantile system in economics has returned in the 
greater part of Europe and Asia and in more than twenty 


governments of the Western Hemisphere. Nobody can sin- 
cerely deny that there has been a great sweep in the same 
direction in our own country. With us the sickening aspect 
of this reactionary recession is that the leaders of it call it 
“liberalism” and have the cool crass nerve to refer to Thomas 
Jefferson as the father of their faith. 

It was natural that the Eighteenth Century rebellion 
against regimentation should have exploded first in this 
country. Few of our early colonists came here because these 
barren and dangerous coasts were the easiest way out of 
the difficulties of their lives. They came notwithstanding 
that it was the hardest way. Religious rebels against a dic- 
tated form of worship—political rebels against a smug con- 
trol they no longer could abide—economic rebels against a 
system that smothered and submerged individual advance- 
ment—gentlemen adventurers, tight-lipped Puritans, ticket- 
of-leave men and indentured servants—they were attracted 
by the bright face of danger and braved it to escape the 
little tyrants of their daily lives. It continued for nearly 300 
years. From the settlement of Jamestown to the turn of the 
last century, the great Westward surge was in part an escape 
to freedom by men who preferred it under great hardship 
to a more secure life under great restraint. 

It was the best sifting system that the world has seen. 
Gregor Mendel, culling his sweetpeas, evolved no more 
effective way to produce a particular strain than this hard 
process of natural selection. As some one has said: “The 
weak perished. The timid never came.” Without too easy 
a generalization, this continent was first settled by a people 
skimmed off the more complacent of all races, who so re- 
sented the intrusions of government that they were willing 
to fight and suffer to escape them. 

For a time they did escape it. They began to build here 
governments in their own image—only to find within a few 
generations that the system from which they had fled was 
following them across the ocean and threatening to appro- 
priate everything that they had gained to uses of its own. 

When that was clear they revolted and, by that revolt, 
they started in motion a movement which was eventually in 
greater or less degree to reform the Western world. It was 
a great natural principle. It replaced the idea that human 
progress and welfare may be best conserved and more quickly 
advanced by a single all-highest or any enlightened steering 
committee—any oligarchy of the self-anointed sacrosanct— 
any palace janissariat of the best, the wisest and the most 
beneficent. 

Can there be the slightest doubt, upon any review of the 
entire history of the American Commonwealth, that its whole 
purpose and its very essence was to decentralize government ? 
It was to rely for progress on releasing the unhampered in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity of millions, rather than to plan 
and direct those energies by any governmental Camorra. It 
was a charter of maximum individual liberty and minimum 
governmental steering before it was anything else—and it 
is doubtful if it either imagined or was designed to permit 
anything else. 

Now, as I said in the beginning, it is important for us to 
avoid any blind idolatry of the mere form of these prin- 
ciples—or any idea of a sort of Papal infallibility in our 
ancestors who laid them down. It is our duty in common 
sense to adapt them to our needs and our changing cir- 
cumstance as science has adapted other natural laws. But 
we must never forget that we actually are inescapably deal- 
ing here with a natural law. We can adapt it—but on our 
experience and on that of the whole of history, we are mad 
if we attempt to repeal or obstruct it. This is that law. 
“The unleashed energies of millions playing freely over the 
field of our boundless resources—with only so much direc- 
tion and restraint as are necessary, is more effective to pro- 
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duce an infinitely greater result in human welfare, than any 
return to the regimented economic, political and religious 
dogmas of the Middle-ages.” 

[f it is not fair to say that we discovered that law, we 
at least were certainly the first to apply it broadly and to 
create a form of government based upon it. It would be 
much less than fair mot to say that that form of govern- 
iment peopled a whole continent, and created in this country 
the best culture, the greatest wealth, the highest standard 
of human living in the shortest space of time in the recorded 
whole of human history. 

Until quite recently, nobody here ever seriously questioned 
that system or its essentia! principles. But it is being ques- 
tioned now. By such authorities as Mr. Hitler and Mr. 
Mussolini, it is being more than questioned. It is being 
sneered at and scorned. “It isn’t working,” they say. “You 
have ten million unemployed and your economic organization 
is moving in two-thirds time. Look at us. We have no un- 
employment. A single mind plans. A single mind executes. 
You say that the individual is everything and the state is 
merely his servant. We say that the state is everything and 
the individual is nothing. Because we have power to tell 
every individual what he must do, all are employed and 
we have become far more powerful than ever. You can’t 
progress because, in your plan of individual liberty, de- 
cisions are too slow and action is too feeble. Your system 
has failed. We—not you—have solved the riddle of post-war 
paralysis. We have discovered the rule of ideal government.” 

That is a daily preachment that has beguiled millions in 
Europe. It is being broadcast over the whole world to sow 
a crop of dragons’ teeth and to threaten human liberty every- 
where. The present lag of recovery in such countries as 
our own waters and fertiilizes it and—shocking as it is to 
admit—it has sprouted and borne some fruit even in our own 
country where a precisely contrary doctrine used to be our 
religion. 

Well, of course, this new rule of so-called ideal government 
in Europe is no newer than the pre-Jeffersonian despotisms. 
It is a throw back to Louis XIV and Peter the Great. It 
is a denial and a negation of principles that peopled this 
country and created everything we have and are. It may 
be true that there is no unemployment in Germany. Neither 
is there in any penitentiary. The standards of living in 
those countries have been degraded to about half of ours. 
‘Their free wages are less than our doles. There is utterly 
no freedom of thought, action, religion or expression. The 
countries are themselves externally bankrupt. Their people 
are living on a rationed and dictated diet at a bare sub- 
sistence level. 

Even if there were under these systems, perfect prosperity 
—which there is not—it would still be for such a people as 
ours to decide whether they are willing to escape hardship— 
or even to attain security—by giving up any part or all of 
their liberty. If they are, there is sore decline in the Ameri- 
can breed and they are no sons of their fathers—whose single 
guiding principle was that no danger or deprivation was too 

great to keep from them their independence—regardless of 
their comfort or their social security. 

Patrick Henry was not merely being seeteatend He was 
expressing the political and economic religion of a new people 
and a new age when he said: “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

Mr. Hitler’s philosophy is a precise reversal of that. He 
says: “Bondage is preferable to liberty for the individual— 
because only through the totalitarian state and its all power- 
ful governor can the welfare of individuals be advanced.” 

There could be no clearer issue than that on which the 
whole world is being divided today. On one side stands a 
governmental system of which ours is—or used to be—the 


original and perfect model. On the other, stand the Euro- 
pean isms—Fascism, Nazism, Communism—all alike as two 
peas—and all the diametrical opposite of ours at every prin- 
cipal point. 

The basic difference is that their’s is designed exclusively 
to centralize both political and economic control completely 
in a single federal government—nay more—in a single fed- 
eral governor. The avowed and boasted purpose of this is 
to plan and direct all individual effort with no more con- 
sent, consultation, or choice than exists in a penitentiary chain 
gang of convicted felons. 

Our form of government is precisely the reverse of this in 
every single detail and in its avowed and boasted purposes. 
Our purpose is to maintain the utmost of human liberty— 
not merely for the dignity and spiritual satisfaction of the 
individual—but also because we believe that it is the quickest 
and surest way to the material welfare, comfort, advancement 
and success of individuals separately and of our country and 
the whole human race collectively. 

To this end our system is designed at every point, to de- 
centralize government and to prevent more power than is 
necessary to make a nation from being concentrated in any 
federal government—much less in any federal governor. 

For that purpose powers in our central government are 
divided and balanced as between the Congress, the Courts 
and the Executive. To the end of the maximum control of 
our people over their local affairs, the states have been pre- 
served. We are irrevocably pledged to local self-government. 
It is the only principle on which a nation of continental ex- 
tent with the widest variety of racial and religious: institu- 
tions and of climate and conditions can be kept under one 
flag. Nothing could be imagined that would be as irrecon- 
cilably dissimilar at every point that the American form and 
purpose of government and the form and purpose of the dic- 
tatorships. 

There is no danger of a dictator here—at least on the 
European model. If any strutting heiling mountebank in a 
monkey-jacket began seriously posturing and bellowing here, 
the country would laugh itself to death before he could get 
a hearing. That is not our danger. Our peril is the more 
insiduous argument that we should take not all—but some- 
thing—out of the book of the personalized governments. 

It is said that the executive powers should be much en- 
larged—that both Congress and the Courts should be more 
subservient to the will of the President—that the states are 
outmoded—that their vestige of sovereignty is a clog on 
progress—that they should become more nearly like federal 
provinces responsive to the national will and less like semi- 
sovereignties responsible in their local affairs to the local will. 
In the past six years there has been a gradual trend in this 
direction and since January 1937 a determined effort, step- 
by-step and bit-by-bit to make almost a silent revolutionary 
change in this direction. 

There is no time here to discuss the details of this. Cer- 
tain modifications of old administrative and even organiza- 
tional practice were plainly necessary. Surely we had lagged 
behind the world in social legislation. But in order to make 
these adjustments and improvements—to attain these worthy 
objects—is it necessary to change our governmental forms 
long established and of proved adequacy for attaining these 
and all other objectives? Worse still, is it necessary to change 
the very essence of our governmental philosophy—the very 
basic principle which our form of government was planned 
to protect and of which it is itself but a reflection and an 
image? No that is an infernal idea. To use the attainment 
of worthy objects as an excuse and a shield, slyly to revo- 
lutionize the worthiest government the world has even seen, 
is a contemptible piece of Machiavellian subtlely. 

Let us not delude ourselves by trusting that exactly such a 
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subtle process has not been, at least since Mr. Roosevelt's 
second inauguration, a principal purpose—if not consciously 
of his own—titen surely of some of his most trusted advisers. 
Some have said that we must concentrate power not merely 
in the federal government but in its executive, as they put 
it “to make democracy work.” It is equivalent to saying that 
we must dilute democracy with a little dictatorship to make 
democracy work—and that is a contradiction in terms. It is 
like saying that we must add water to fire to make fire burn. 

Others say boldly that our system is not working because 
our government is not strong enough—and these people say 
they are the heirs of Thomas Jefferson! Here is what Mr. 
Jefferson said in his first inaugural on exactly that subject: 

“I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a repub- 
lican government cannot be strong; that this government is 
not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full 
tide of successful experiment, abandon a government which 
has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and vision- 
ary fear, that this government, the world’s best hope, may, 
by possibility, want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I 
believe this, on the contrary, the strongest government on 
earth. . . . Sometimes it is said, that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he then be trusted with 
the government of others? Or have we found angels in the 
form of kings, to govern him? Let history answer this 
question.” 

The essential evil of what is going on in our country today 
is that you can’t mix the idea of dictatorial control with our 
plan of thinimum regimentation and maximum individual 
freedom. They will no more blend than oil and water. They 
cannot lie down together until Isaiah’s miraculous day when 
the wolf shall dwell with the !amb—and the weaned child 
shall put his hand on the cokatrice den.” But on that day, 
according to the Prophet, not a dictator—not even a Presi- 
dent with enlarged powers—but “‘a little child—shall lead 
them.” 

These two antagonistic systems will not mix for the sim- 
plest of reasons. Both are designed to activate the economy 
of a nation. But each proposes a diametrically different way. 
The European system depends absolutely on the fear of pun- 
ishment to compel human effort. Our system depends abso- 
lutely on the hope of reward to persuade human effort. 

Hope of reward is no incentive to free effort if it is ac- 
companied by constant castigation, abuse and a standing 
threat of conscription, confiscation or regimentation through 
the governmental powers of taxation, regulation and pun- 
ishment. On the other hand, the fear of punishment is not 
enough to activate a free economy if there remains even a 
pretense that men are free to use their own devices and ad- 
venture as they will. A contigent and qualified hope of re- 
ward is no hope. A mollified fear of punishment is no fear. 

We can have either of these systems. But we can’t have 
both at the same time. Hitler’s produces now at least the 
appearance of activity. Ours is lagging and limping. If we 
want Hitler’s system, we can try that—but it is folly to try 
it only in part. It won’t work unless you swallow it hook, 
line and sinker. 

Or we can stick to our own—the system that made this 
country the greatest in the world. But it is also folly to try 
that only in part. It won’t work either unless you swallow 
it hook, line and sinker. 

Right here, I think we are at the very heart of the cause of 
the inordinate and awful prolongation of this destructive de- 
pression. Here, I believe, is the precise reason why the richest 
and best economic system the world has ever seen stands half- 
paralyzed when for many reasons, it should be now producing 
our greatest period of prosperity. We have in some measure 
choked, restricted and reduced all the old incentives to furi- 
ous activity. 








We have gone headlong in the direction of threats of regu- 


lation, inordinate taxation, menacing fiscal policies and ap-— 


parent suspicion or hatred of individual progress beyond a 
certain point. We are openly preaching forms of collec- 
tivism and practicing powerful forms of regimentation. We 
are trying to level our economy. In an effort of what we call 
“distributing our wealth,” we are destroying our wealth and 
distributing only a greater and greater poverty. I think there 
is only one reason why democracy and the capitalist system 
aren’t working. It is that these new plans and their authors 
won’t let them work. They have diluted the democratic gas 
that makes our engine go with too much dictatorial essence 
which has denatured it by half. 

We are making the mistake of taking leaves out of the 
European books and attempting to mix their principles with 
ours which clash with them at every point. We are getting 
the best out of neither and the worst out of both to a point 
where we already seem to have dulled even the promise of 
progress. 

I'll tell you one point where both our people and our 
leaders could well afford to copy the European peoples and 
their leaders. They don’t try to mix any antagonistic systems. 
They don’t because they believe in their systems as com- 
pletely and unquestionably as we—God help us—used to 
believe in ours. They have faith in their purposes, plans and 
actions approaching religious zeal. 

We once had such a faith too. We had it to a greater depth 
and intensity than almost any other people. That and that 
alone is what built this nation in so short a time. That faith 
was what sustained George Washington and the soldiers of 
the revolution at Valley Forge and throughout seven years 
of civil war. In that unfailing trust the pioneers streamed 
into the Indian country against dangers and handicaps in- 
conceivable to us—for they had no other resource or reliance. 
That faith alone explains the unprecedented daring of the 
Declaration of Independence and the patient tenacity of 
Abraham Lincoln in the deadliest years this nation ever knew. 
Through greater dangers much more prolonged they never 
faltered as some of us are faltering now. In the system and 
the principles that were first proved and adopted here they 
trusted as they trusted in nothing else but God. No matter 
how dark the years, or how great the burden and the sorrow, 
they believed as they believed in the coming of dawn, that 
it was bound to pull us through the night and into the bril- 
liant glory of some new sunrise. 

In no suspicion of their own—no lack of confidence in their 
country—did they seek the comforting of strange gods. Never 
did they attempt to dilute with foreign panaceas the essen- 
tial philosophy of the Constitution and the even more impor- 
tant immemorial institutions then deep in the hearts and 
minds of the American people. 

My friends, there is only one word in the English lan- 
guage for that kind of faith and trust. It is “Patriotism” and 
without exactly such faith and trust there is no such thing 
as the kind of “patriotism” that created and preserved this 
nation. 

We had it in the hours of our greatest need. We have it 
still and, as always, it will arise to restore us to the con- 
fidence and happiness which we deserve. But in this dark 
day, when the institutions of liberty and democracy are so 
much hurt in so wide a part of the world—there are some 
of us who question those institutions which are of our very 
essence, and without which we are nothing. There are some 
of us who falter. It has always been so of some of us. But 
the great body of the American people has never faltered, once 
the choice was made clear and inescapable between the prin- 
ciples of this nation and any perversion of them. They have 
always in the end resented the counsels of false prophets and 
have thrust them forth and filled their mouths with dust. 
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This is a very critical time for our principles throughout 
the world—and even here. It is not time to modify or com- 
promise them. It is a time to reject the semi-demi patriots. 
It is a time to reassert those principles as plainly and as 
courageously as they were first uttered by Thomas Jefferson 
163 years ago. 

Abraham Lincoln spoke in part in another great crisis and 
danger to these principles. He spoke of a nation “conceived 
in liberty’—and of a test of “whether that nation or any 





nation so conceived and dedicated can long endure.” He 
called for no compromise with those principles. As we should 
again call on this significant day, he asked rather for a re- 
dedication of our whole people to those institutions and— 
“that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—and that this nation under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, 
by ~ people and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Democracy Faces Its Oldest Problem 


WILL AMERICAN ENTERPRISE CONTINUE TO MEET IT? 
By O. J. ARNOLD, President, Northwestern National Life Insurance Company and 
Vice-President, United States Chamber of Commerce 


Before a Joint Meeting of the Cleveland Association of Life Underwriters and Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1939 


back only to 1929. Occasionally some previous year 

is mentioned—crystallized and reduced to the form 
of a statistic. We speak of the 1914 dollar, the 1924 stand- 
ard of living, or the 1928 level of production, but those 
years seem remote and even the statistics appear unreal and 
unreliable to use in the face of all the changes which have 
taken place since. 

And yet all that we have seen both in world history and 
in our own domestic life in these recent years is not isolated 
history—insulated from what has gone before. And certainly 
it cannot be isolated from the events and fortunes of years 
to come. To the contrary, the history of these recent years 
marks only the recurrence in somewhat more violent form of 
an old conflict that fills all past history and will be with us 
tomorrow and tomorrow. That conflict, in the broadest 


. LL our recent history seems, to business men, to date 


- sense, is the conflict of people for security—always present 


in the everyday life of men, always reflected in the intercourse 
of nations in the constant struggle of the “have” nations and 
the “have not” nations, and constantly at work within the 
political framework of each individual nation in the stuggles 
of political factions and of classes. 

After any great war, with its sad effects in heightening 
human misery and its destruction of the too small store of 
wealth possessed by any people, the intensity of this struggle— 
between the “haves” and “have nots’”—is always increased. 
In Russia the war was at mid-point when the masses with- 
out property or substance, given opportunity in the fact that 
they were armed, arose and threw off the rule of the small 
minority of propertied people. In Italy and Germany post- 
war poverty steadily increased the “have not” element in the 
population. A growing restiveness among this oppressed class 
of people enabled small bands of so-called “stong men”— 
in reality hired political opportunists—to gain control of the 
government. 

In our horror at reports of the injustices of government in 
these countries, we sometimes lose sight of the fact that 
these reports are only the current echoes of an old struggle 
that has been with us throughout history. In one country a 
dictatorial government has denied men the right to satisfy 
the urge, so great in all men, to own just enough material 
wealth to gain some small sense of personal security. In 
another country, government by force takes material wealth 
away from those the leaders consider unworthy to own it, 
and gives it to those they consider worthy. And in neither 
case does any man know from one day to the next whether 
he is secure or whether his substance will in the end be pro- 
tected or confiscated by his government. 

And in spite of all their claims of distributing wealth fully 





and of giving security to all men, neither of these systems of 
government will ever satisfy the longing in the hearts of men 
to have something of their very own which they may husband 
and protect. 

John Steinbeck in his novel ““The Grapes of Wrath” has, 
with bitterness but with great understanding, expressed this 
longing of men desperate to regain some substance of their 
own, in this passage which I quote: 

“And such a man drove along the roads and knew temp- 
tation at every field, and knew the lust to take these fields and 
make them grow strength for his children and a little com- 
fort for his wife. The temptation was before him always. 
The fields goaded him. . . .” 

Any government which seeks to take to itself all land 
and all wealth and to say to men “You may not have any- 
thing for yourselves, you may not defend your own security, 
you may have security only as the government is able or will- 
ing to give it to you”—any government which follows such 
a policy does not reckon with this fundamental longing of 
men. And yet the collectivist governments, no matter of what 
kind, are moving pell-mell and always in the direction of 
making the state the supreme owner of all and the supreme 
dictator of all men’s lives and security. 

The founders of our democracy fully realized that this 
problem of the security of individuals and of classes was the 
central problem of government. The aim of democracy is to 
give all men an equal right and opportunity to attain some 
substance of their own, and thus to prevent the threat of 
revolution and the invitation to seizure of property that are 
present always in one degree or another under any other 
form of government. But in a democracy in which all classes 
of people—the “haves” and the “have nots”—may vote and 
have a hand in the government, it was recognized by the 
founding fathers that this very right to vote must necessarily 
endanger the right of men to their property. For in a democ- 
racy, if men of no personal security or no substance at any 
time outnumber the men of property and a degree of security 
—then inevitably chaos will follow and the very purposes 
of government will be destroyed in the ensuing struggle. In 
that fact lies the driving and impelling force of democracy— 
democracy to maintain itself must continue always to make 
more and more of its people secure. 

Webster bluntly summarized this challenge to democracy. 
Speaking of the potential danger of a dominant poverty- 
stricken class in our population, he said: “Popular power 
(under such conditions) must break in upon the right of 
property, or else the influence of property must limit and 
control the exercise of popular power—the holders of estates 
will be obliged in such case, either in some way to restrain the 
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rights of suffrage, or else such rights of suffrage will ere 
long divide the property.” And there, I submit, you have the 
problem of today in a nutshell—the problem which has driven 
one nation to Communism and others to Fascism at the cost, 
in either case, of the rights and liberties of a large portion of 
the people. 

And let me quote you the words of Madison spoken in 
1787: “Viewing the subject on its merits alone, the free- 
holders of the country (i. e., the property-holders) would be 
the safest depositories of republican liberty. In future times 
(mark these words well) a great majority of the people will 
not only be without land, but any other sort of property. 
These will either combine under the influences of their com- 
mon situation (in which case the rights of property and the 
public liberty will not be secure in their hands), or, which is 
more probable, they will become the tools of opulence and 
ambition, in which case there will be equal danger on an- 
other side.” 

Make no mistake. This is not a remote problem to which 
I refer—a bit of romantic history. It is a vast problem, and 
its vastness perhaps makes it seem remote to those of us who 
are busy with our workaday activities. Yet it is today a 
vital, living, daily problem of great moment to you and to me. 
Indeed, in the compass of the past twenty years, we have seen 
our democracy swing from one extreme to the other extreme 
predicted by Madison 150 years ago. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that in the 1920's an ir- 
responsible fringe of the propertied class in our democracy 
encouraged corruption in high places and countenanced a 
general disregard of the fundamental processes and respon- 
sibilities of a democracy. And when the reckoning came, they 
were found to have destroyed the savings and some measure 
of the security of large numbers of our citizens. And there 
is no gainsaying the fact that in the 1930’s the other extreme 
has been a stark reality of our American scene—with men 
and women unemployed, embittered, hard pressed and dis- 
illusioned, desperate to the point of Madison’s worst fears 
of the other alternative. 

But America has always met these crises. Throughout the 
history of our American way of government and of life, 
there has been one great sustaining force that has acted as a 
bulwark against these extreme movements in which democ- 
racy threatens to accomplish its own destruction. And that 
bulwark has been the solid mass of enterprising, freedom lov- 
ing, hard working, sympathetic, creative people who at any 
and all times in our history have made up the bulk of our 
body politic. 

Although the founders of our democracy knew the impor- 
tance of a strong, secure people, no one could foresee in 
those early days just how that powerful body of independent, 
secure and responsible citizenry would grow. History had 
thus far shown only the property owning class and property- 
less class, with little or no middle ground. The propertied 
class were the owners of industry or of estates. The other 
class were the laborers who worked in virtual slavery for 
the men of industry or the serfs who worked with even less 
freedom for men of estates. The make-up and framework of 
a dominant class somewhere between these extremes—a class 
that worked and produced its own security through savings, 
insurance and other material wealth—was not an historic 
reality. 

But on the other hand, there were some things in which 
those men of 150 years ago had great faith—a greater faith 
than our leadership of today is able apparently to muster. 
They had great faith that a government committed to en- 
couragement of the enterprise of a free people might— 
through the force and power and ingenuity of its people— 
prevent the growth of any permanent poverty-stricken class 
and thus give all its people a personal stake in their govern- 
ment. And today the great middle class in America alone 


have a stake in their government greater than the combined 
wealth of all nations 150 years ago. Such has been the justi- 
fication of the faith of the founders of our democracy. 

Now, I want to say with all the earnestness I can muster 
that the American people today need nothing so much as a 
great soul-stirring revival of that same faith. 

We need to recognize that our own enterprise—and 
nothing but our enterprise—can make our democracy work 
in the long run. We need to recognize that the security and 
substance of our people is now, as always, the only safeguard 
of this democratic government. We need to recognize that 
less security and less substance can only feed the fires of the 
bitter and endless struggle that marks the history of men— 
the struggle between the “haves” and the “have nots.” And 
we need only to look at the world around us to bring home 
the lesson that this struggle is swift, volcanic and dangerous 
in its consequences. Neither you nor I can tell—if its bitter- 
ness is spent—who will be secure and who will have lost all 
freedom and all security. Whenever government becomes less 
than a government of all the people, you may be sure only 
that it will be a government for and by a part of the people. 

I have no intention to be pessimistic or an alarmist in what 
I am saying to you. I do not think that America has lost 
sight of these foundations of government. Indeed, there is 
much to encourage us today in demonstrated strength of 
American democracy. These things we know: 

That in a great national election at the very depths of a 
long depression, the American people gave less than a hand- 
ful of votes to the candidates of those parties which nominally 
are the advocates of destroying the right of property for 
the individual and giving that right only to an all-powerful 
state. 

That the American people still rise literally as a body, 
with wrathful and scornful indignation when there is a pub- 
lic meeting of the uniformed puppets who would make Amer- 
ica a dictatorship of the other variety. 

That the American people have believed and voted and held 
steadfast to the principle that no American shall starve, even 
though they have differed over the machinery of relief. 

That the American people rose against a then popular 
idol and stopped in its tracks a coterie of men who would 
have altered arbitrarily the fundamental system of balance 
in government which protects so well both the right of men 
to keep their substance and the right of men without sub- 
stance to keep their freedom to seek and gain it. 

That the will to toil honestly, to gain substance and se- 
curity by their own hands, still is strong in the hearts of the 
vast majority of Americans; that the majority of idle do not 
want to be idle any more than a majority of business men 
want a return of the easy profits and fictitious values of the 
speculative orgy of 1929. 

That in spite of an unquestioned increase in the bitterness 
of the struggle for security in recent years, and in spite of a 
vast amount of deliberate fomenting of class consciousness in 
high and low places, the American people still are dominantly 
a people of goodwill, of tolerance and of faith in the fruits 
of peaceful enterprise. 

The knowledge of these important truths and facts in- 
spires in all of us, I think, a mixed feeling of faith and 
doubt. Faith because the fundamental structure of our 
democracy is still sound. We have proved that we can take 
it. But doubt because we see that in spite of its fundamental 
strength of spirit, our democracy still lacks the health of 
body to protect it against the political, social and economic 
diseases abroad in the world. But it seems to me that if we 
can only sustain the spirit, and as a people move in keeping 
with that spirit to restore our economic strength, we will yet 
show to the whole distressed world the way to a restored faith 
in goodwill, tolerance and peaceful enterprise. 

In keeping with this belief, I am going to venture a series 
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of concrete suggestions. I sincerely hope none of you will 
feel chat any single one of these suggestions is made in rancor 
or in bias or that it arises from a sense of partisanship. 

If you will pardon what may appear to be a personal di- 
gression, I would like to say this: The executives of a life 
insurance company are in perhaps a unique position in our eco- 
nomic life. On the one hand, a life insurance man cannot 
but abhor those forces in industry, finance or government 
which jeopardize the savings or substance of the masses of 
people. For it is his task, through all conditions—whether 
1929 or 1932 or 1939—to steer his course away from every 
danger and keep intact the people’s substance entrusted to 
him. The security of 65 million people, bound up in con- 
tracts which would protect them in their old age and their 
loved ones throughout the hazards of life, is, 1 assure you, 
no light trust imposed upon our industry. I am fully aware 
of the fact that life insurance above anything else has been the 
means whereby the largest number of people in our country 
have attained some measure of security for themselves and 
their families. It is one of the devices an industrial society 
has developed to provide the security and sense of substance 
that was lacking to the industrial worker of a century ago. 
And I say that with full knowledge of the fact that life in- 
surance is bought by people of property as well as by people 
without property. But I think it may interest business men 
to know that more than half of the ordinary life insurance 
policies purchased in the United States are bought by people 
with incomes of less than $1,500 a year. And that is ordinary 
life insurance and does not include the so-called industrial 
types of insurance or the whole field of group insurance, 
which is predominantly designed for industrial people. No 
life insurance man can think lightly of his responsibility to 
these millions of people to whom life insurance represents 
the substance of the property and security they own. 

On the other hand, in the execution of the task entrusted 
to him, a life insurance man is dependent to a large extent on 
the world of business—of big business, if you will. When 
enterprise goes haywire, as it did in the 1920's, his task is 
made doubly difficult. When enterprise becomes stagnant 
and fearful, as it has for the last ten years, he has troubles 
of another kind but equally difficult. 

In a period like the 1920's, his knowledge of investment 
markets and problems cannot but make him realize that his 
must be one safe anchor to the windward in a speculative 
storm. He realizes that his own care must be redoubled be- 
cause others have become careless. And while he knows no 
more than anyone else when the time will come, he realizes it 
is inevitable that speculative values will one day be wiped 
out and along with them the savings of millions of people. In 
that day he must be ready to step into the breach. 

In times like the past few years, he must be prepared to 
carry a tremendously increased burden—and I assure you it 
is a heavy one. In the decade ending in 1938 the total pay- 
ments by life insurance companies to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries were two and a quarter times greater than in 
the preceding decade—and that does not take into account the 
tremendous increase in cash paid out in policy loans. Some 
sense of the magnitude of this burden is found in the fact that 
the New Deal’s entire program of relief and work projects 
of all kinds from 1933 through 1938 paid out 12 billion, 
800 million dollars; while in that same period life insurance 
in its regular operations in handling the savings of the peo- 
ple—and without creating any indebtedness—has poured into 
the national economy a total of 15 billion, 700 million dollars, 
exclusive, again, of policy loans, which averaged more than 
3 billion dollars outstanding from 1933 through 1938. 

In times like 1939, with a government policy of cheap 
money, rising taxation, and rapidly increasing public debt 
which forces a heavy investment in government securities and 
a drying up of private sources of investment, he finds it 








necessary to wage a strong fight to keep the cost of insurance 
from rising beyond the reach of the large body of people 
whom insurance should serve—mast serve—if the security of 
life insurance is to be kept as the vital source of strength 
which it is to our economic and political life. He has on the 
one hand a great stake in the security and strength of his 
government because he has invested heavily in it. And on 
the other hand, he finds scarcity of investment in private 
enterprise means unemployment for millions, a shrinking mar- 
ket, a marked increase in the difficulties his salesmen en- 
counter, and hence higher sales and service costs. 

And in such a position no life insurance man of responsi- 
bility can afford, from sheer bias or partisanship, to favor 
capital as against labor, business as against government, or a 
propertied or wealthy class as against that class whose hope 
of substance and security lies in the life insurance they own. 

While the structure of life insurance is strong—and the 
life insurance companies can sustain loss of policyholders, loss 
of interest and even substantial losses in invested capital over 
a period of years—to a life insurance man the essence of good 
business and of safety for his company and its policyholders 
can best be found when security is on the increase, employ- 
ment widespread, business happy and thriving, capital moving 
freely into creative enterprises, and security markets so sound 
and reliable that dangerous speculative activity constitutes a 
minimum threat for the present or for the future. While that 
is a wholly impractical picture of an ideal state of national 
being, to us who have been out of kilter so long, I trust it 
demonstrates the point I am making—that a responsible life 
insurance man has no particular reason to take sides to satisfy 
prejudice, passion or bias in matters of our national political 
economy. 

I say, therefore, that these suggestions I shall make are to 
the best of my ability free from such bias. And in support 
of that fact, I am going to address myself first to the business 
man—to the men like yourselves in this room who make up 
the rank and file of business in this country. 

First: Business men must foster and nourish at all times 
the growing sense of broad responsibility—of business trustee- 
ship—that is one of the most encouragnig signs to me in the 
entire national horizon. Business has no business being 
maudlin or sentimental, and I am not endeavoring to en- 
courage such a spirit in business. But good business is fun- 
damentally honest. The business community cannot afford to 
be greedy to the point of self-destruction. If not for ethical 
or sentimental reasons, then for practical, hard-boiled reasons 
business men must learn that safe business is decent business 
which recognizes its responsibilities—all of them. 

Under the broad term of public relations, there has been 
rapidly growing in this country a wise and promising busi- 
ness sentiment. It has accepted as a fundamental rule the 
fact that public relations begin at home—that if your own 
employees do not think well and honorably of you, you can- 
not expect those with whom you want to do business to think 
well of you. While the ability to maintain peaceful and 
orderly labor relations seems in recent years to be beset with 
many problems apparently having little to do with the direct 
relationship between employer and employee, the strengthen- 
ing of this fundamental relationship will ultimately be ac- 
complished by labor leaders of fair minds and business men 
of fair minds—not by laws which straightjacket human rela- 
tionships. 

If public relations are to be sound, it is equally true that 
business must recognize its responsibility to the consumer. 
The theory of “let the buyer beware” can only be the rule 
of shortsighted men—hit-and-run business men or salesmen. 
And I want particularly to call the attention of salesmen to 
this principle. A healthy sense of responsibility for the buyer’s 
welfare is not only good business but it is the foundation of 
good salesmanship that brilds profitable, permanent markets. 
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Except for a very small minority, I do not believe business 
men have in the past disregarded these responsibilities to the 
worker and the consumer. All the bitterness of our national 
labor struggles cannot wipe out the simple fact that business 
has paid the bill and business has supplied the strength and 
creative brains in the past fifty years or so to multiply 4% 
times the annual wage rate of labor and cut the hours of labor 
30 per cent, while providing infinitely better working con- 
ditions, health conditions and opportunities for personal wel- 
fare. And all the record of profiteering and shoddy dealing 
in business cannot wipe out the fact that today’s cheapest 
automobile on the market is a better automobile than the best 
that could be bought only a few years ago; and the tires on 
today’s car will go 10 times farther, though they cost one- 
fourth as much as a tire did only 20 to 30 years ago. And I 
could multiply those facts endlessly in proof. Yet if the com- 
munity of business has not disregarded these fundamentals, 
it has not always embraced them and consciously held them 
to be major objectives of the business program. Not until 
these objectives are so embraced and made a part of the lore 
and precept of business will we have our public relations on 
a plane where business may expect a respite from the con- 
stant efforts of legislators to make business over. You can- 
not legislate that sort of conviction into the minds of men, 
but until it is fixed in the minds of men legislators will give 
it a try. 

Second: Business men must foster and nourish at all times 
the growing sense of the importance of progressive, forward- 
looking research to the health of the economic community. 
Ultimately, it is up to the world of business enterprise to 
bring forth the solutions to our domestic problem of economy. 
I need only cite the fact that all the efforts of government for 
many years have not dissolved one whit the problem of re- 
moving the barriers from our distributive machinery—a prob- 
lem which the recent years of scarcity amid abundance have 
surely demonstrated is a vital problem. While I marvel at, 
and rejoice in the rapidly increasing facilities for industrial 
research designed to create and improve products of manu- 
facture, 1 am somewhat less impressed with the too slow de- 
velopment of research into our distributive machinery. Make 
no mistake, this is a tremendous problem for which business 
must supply the solution in the long run, and I would like 
to see business do something more about it. Similarly, gov- 
ernment experimentation and tinkering with our domestic 
farm problem over a period of many years has arrived at es- 
sentially nothing in the way of a solution. But I am inclined 
to believe that the recent efforts of business to solve the 
problem of absorption of farm surpluses, through new indus- 
trial uses, hold much promise as a real solution. Business 
should get behind this movement in a larger way. I truly 
believe that a sense of statesmanship on the part of business 
in recognizing these as practical problems for business to 
solve will pay vast returns to business in the long run. More- 
over, I believe these and similar problems constitute the real 
frontiers of America today, and I would like to see a healthy 
rebirth of the pioneering spirit—ruthless though it may be— 
in an attack on these frontiers. 

Third: Business men must feel the necessity for business 
to develop a far stronger spirit of self-reliance. Historically, 
ours has always been a government liberal with subsidies. 
And subsidies have their rightful place in the economy of a 
young nation. But there is always danger that a government 
committed to subsidies will go to seed in a government which 
rules by hand-outs. Business men normally decry government 
spending of the gift variety or even government subsidies or 
loans. But it is a hard thing for anyone to “look a gift 
horse in the mouth.”’ And business men have all too much in 
recent years countenanced the practice of feeding at the trough 
of public money while preaching the inviolability of private 


enterprise. That is a corruption of our national life which 
must cease. It will not be stopped by government, I assure 
you. Government constantly seeks power—it is never other- 
wise. And you may be sure that whether it be by subsidies, 
by loans or by direct gifts, the money you take from govern- 
ment other than money honestly earned is taken at the ulti- 
mate cost of some freedom in the direction of your affairs. 

I might add that this injunction goes for all our people. It 
holds true for the farmer, who seals his corn at $.57 for the 
government agent, while he knows it will bring him only 
$.40 at the railroad a few miles away. It holds true for the 
business men of a community who look with horror on a 
rising public debt but who individually and through organi- 
zations petition the government to undertake all manner of 
local improvements in their own community. Indeed the very 
multiplicity of agencies and undertakings through which pub- 
lic money may be obtained today is a threat to our national 
character. And as I see it, business men should take the lead 
in resisting this threat. Let business regain a full and vigor- 
ous measure of self-reliance, borrow its money privately, build 
its advancement soundly and with full recognition of all the 
hazards of private risk—and the habit and example thus 
established may yet prevent the disaster of an all-powerful 
central government ruling states, cities and private enterprise 
alike through the power of financial controls. 

Lastly, business men must sometime begin to spend more of 
their mental energies and forces in these constructive chan- 
nels I have enumerated, and less in exhausting to their last 
possibilities the alarms and uncertainties of this uncertain 
period. It is true the cost of government to the average busi- 
ness has risen frightfully in recent years. Moreover, the 
widened sphere of government activity and the seemingly 
endless curiosity of government concerning management of 
business has increased administrative detail many times over 
for the average business man. These are things which make 
it difficult for business men to forget the activities of gov- 
ernment and to focus their thoughts and energies in the 
constructive work of the business community. Yet in spite 
of all this, and without attempting to encourage business men 
to foolhardy optimism, I would in the same breath say to 
business men—unless we get this system of private enterprise 
of ours off dead center, all of the fears and alarms and bit- 
terness and uncertainty which have marked the recent years 
for all of us will not grow better. They will grow worse. 
The unemployed millions can’t supply the enterprise to put 
themselves back to work. In the last analysis, you are the 
ones who must do the job. The alternative is the increasing 
control of enterprise by a government which must of neces- 
sity curb the freedom of all economic groups—whether it be 
capital, labor or consumers. Face that issue squarely, and 
you will realize that there is a great issue at stake in the 
question of whether today’s great need is to carp and decry 
or to work and make hay. 

And having thus expressed myself without reserve to you 
men of business, may I in equal goodwill suggest what our 
great body of enterprising people—unemployed, employers 
and employees alike—should ask of government in this critical 
period of democratic history. 

I would place first as a suggestion to government, state and 
national, that it cease in these critical times to feed fagots 
to the fire of class struggle and recognize that the crisis in 
our democracy today does not rest on what group or class 
shall be given greater power and what class less power in our 
affairs. I am in profound sympathy with the thought that a 
democratic government must watch over and protect all of 
its people. But I am likewise of the belief that no element in 
our society—except a corrupt element—should be harassed 
or accused by government. I cannot for the life of me see 
that we encourage sane and lasting progress in these great 
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moral issues of our democracy by pitting class against class 
or embittering the elements of our society one against another. 
Nor can I see that these great moral issues are intricately 
hound up in the immediate crisis of democracy today—even 
though they are of vital importance to the ultimate strength- 
ening of our democratic way of life. I feel certain that the 
ten or eleven million unemployed in our business communities 
would gladly trade a firm and secure job today for all of the 
progress in moral issues that has been made in the past ten 
years. In making that statement, I do not mean to discount 
in the slightest the validity of the spiritual and moral objec- 
tives of our government. But the immediate crisis of today 
is to get private enterprise off dead center and use its great 
force—the only force capable of doing the job—to renew the 
democratic march toward an ever growing body of secure 
people of substance in our democracy. For unless we move 
forward with vigor and soon, we may find to our deep regret 
that we have appropriated more for social reforms than we 
can afford to pay, in which case the reforms will surely be 
lost along with our business enterprise. 

To support this suggestion, I need only quote the words 
of one of those men high in the inner councils of our present 
national administration. I quote: 

“I have never belonged to the school of thought which 
holds that merely dividing up the present national income 
differently would provide a decent living for all. If new jobs 
are to be provided, the national income must be increased. 
It is only by increasing the national income and increasing 
the number of people who receive their income through 
private wages, that we can hope to attain anything resembling 
security in America.” 

| would place second as a suggestion to government this 
statement: The attempt to stamp out evils and injustices 
and corrupt privilege in our national life warrants the hearty 
support of all people. If given the opportunity, there will be 
no more willing and vigorous supporters of this movement 
than that vast body of honest and trustworthy men of busi- 
ness and finance, who have as much or more at stake in the 
integrity of the business community than any other group of 
people. But to hurl threats at all business and to use legis- 
lative processes to place strictures on all business in an attempt 
to guard against the fringe of unscrupulous business simply 
will not work. Broad rules and regulations designed to cover 
all business are likely only to work hardships on some and 
create new opportunities for privilege and greed by others. 
What big business can take in its stride may destroy small 
business, or at least drive it to a “dog eat dog” existence, 
which hurts business, workers and consumer alike. The tex- 
tile business and the automobile business and the insurance 
business are as unlike entities as you may well find in all 
creation. Sectional, national and local problems of business 
simply do not follow identical patterns. Shouldering busi- 
ness with a mounting framework of rigid laws will undoubt- 
edly produce a new “regimented” or “planned” economy in 
this country. But it will not produce an economy of equal 
opportunity or greater business responsibility, either one. 

And again I call to the support of this viewpoint the state- 
ment of another of the ablest authorities of the inner circle 
of our present national government. I quote: 

“A fair criticism of the technique of the New Deal has 
been that it indulged in shotgun imposition of regulation 
without adequate definition of standards. The possibility of 
perversion of an agency like the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, for example, gives pause for thought.” 

As a third suggestion to government, may I point out a 
simple, practical economic principle. Venture capital is the 
“advance guard” of enterprise. It is the reconnoitering squad 
that moves ahead to determine whether the great body of 
enterprise itself may safely move forward to create more 


wealth, more employment and more security for the people. 





As such, it has by natural selection become the keenest of 
perception, the most alert, and the most far-seeing of all 
branches of enterprise. It will not put out its head in fool- 
hardy adventuresomeness when bullets are flying around. It 
will not go to work when the chances are not at least 50-50 
in favor of coming back safely with a whole skin. It cannot 
be harassed or driven out into action. And those characteris- 
tics of venture capital are in themselves the finest safeguard 
our enterprise system possesses. 

Recognizing this fact, I would suggest to government some 
essential principles to be considered in any and all efforts to 
stimulate this kind of capital, which must be the forerunner 
of any large increases in employment. 

Venture capital is capital that takes a risk. It is not the 
normal kind of credit we think of when we talk of investing 
the savings or deposits of the public in well secured loans 
or bonds. The kind of capital needed today is capital that 
assumes partnership in business in the hope of substantial re- 
turns. It is capital that has only business brains and ability 
as its major security. It is capital, therefore, which cannot 
afford to venture forth when risks are so great that there 
is no lure or enticement in business partnership or promotion. 

It is capital, moreover, which cannot be driven or harassed 
out of hiding. It can only be enticed out of hiding when 
there is sufficient certainty and confidence in the long time 
future to give some assurance of a return commensurate with 
the risks involved. A breathing spell is not enough; for it 
implies both too brief a period to let enterprise get on its 
feet and the promise of some new form of harassment when 
this breathing spell is spent. 

Any attempt of government to harass this kind of capital 
into enterprise, therefore, carries with it an inherent danger. 
Since true venture capital will not be harassed into action, any 
attempt to force the development of new enterprise is likely 
only to force into the risk of new enterprise the savings and 
deposits of people whose savings do not belong there. While 
it is distressing to see idle money in the banks and in insur- 
ance companies of the country—a fact which the head of our 
national government has recently decried—it must be remem- 
bered that the function of savings institutions is to keep sav- 
ings out of risky adventures in business. Surely 1929 is not 
so far behind us we can afford to lose sight of the fact that 
the savings of our people do not belong in the field of equities 
and participation in venturesome risks. 

And by the same token, government has no business in this 
field—a field with which government seems currently to be 
flirting. There can only be the gravest of danger to the sub- 
stance of our people in substituting political pull for private 
acumen as the basis of widespread enterprise loans, and that 
statement holds true whether certain enterprises be labeled 
“Self-liquidating projects” or straight capital ventures. It 
holds good whether the money ventured be money from the 
public treasury or money backed by government guarantees 
of safety. The very suggestion that government must now 
enter this field carries inherent in it the thought that govern- 
ment will take risks with the people’s money which the people 
themselves now refuse to take. And if the established criteria 
of men of sound judgment investing their own money are to 
be set aside by a government willing to speculate with the 
people’s money, what criteria—I ask—will take their place? 
There can be only one answer—the criteria of political pull 
and expediency which, if applied to this field, will surely 
offer the greatest temptation to corruption and abuse in gov- 
ernment our nation has ever faced. 

From these essential principles I can deduce only two con- 
clusions which will hold water with reference to the whole 
problem of venture capital needed to create new employment 
for men and dollars both. The first of these is to recognize 
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and accept the fact that venture capital is as astute in its field 
as government is astute in its field; that the absence of ven- 
ture capital today is not due to sheer stubborness but is di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that venture capital feels too 
little confidence in the present state of affairs in our national 
economy. 

And the second conclusion follows without recourse: The 
proper solution to the present problem lies not in attempting 
to force savings and deposits or the taxpayers’ money into 
venturesome risks which private capital refuses to take, but 
in removing in so far as government is able the threats which 
keep enterprise capital at a standstill. To temporize with the 
problem at this late date while we experiment with schemes 
for forcing new ventures through government projects can 
only mean further delay in loosing the flood of private capital 
which is so critically needed today. 

I could cite innumerable quotations of leaders in govern- 
ment to emphasize the importance at this juncture of stimu- 
lating venturesome capital. Many of you are familiar with 
such statements. But I want especially to call attention to 
this quotation which, I believe, bears directly on the views I 
have expressed : 

“In my judgment, so far as there is a dearth of funds 
available for business and industry today, it is a dearth of 
risk or venturesome money and not a dearth of bank credit. 
: I suppose we should not be astonished when there 
results an attempt to have banks enter that field in order 
that someone may take up the burden. But here is an out- 
post which should be held. The risk sector of our economy is 
not a proper place for the employment of deposit money. The 
providing of adventuresome capital is a very necessary func- 
tion but it is a job for the entrepreneur, not bankers.” 

As a fourth suggestion to government, may I offer the 
thought that 150 years of national life committed to the 
principle that our American government is a government de- 
signed to aid and encourage a system of private enterprise— 
industry, agriculture and commerce—should not be too lightly 
cast off. And you will notice I emphasize the words “aid 
and encourage.” 

No one in his right senses will deny that it is a function 
of government to police business. It is a rightful function 
of government to see that business conducts itself in the best 
interests of the whole community. No business man of re- 
pute, I believe, objects to the aims of business reforms under- 
taken in recent years or considers them an impossible burden 
on business, even though he may question many individual 
phases of the way in which these reforms are drawn up and 
applied. But business—and especially cautious enterprise 
capital—does fear these things as I see it: First, the ap- 
parently insistent urge of government to extend a heavy hand 
of bureaucratic control over business—ever and always moti- 
vated by a desire to master and subdue business and always 
presented in the guise of a weak argument that government 
must help business to maintain order in its own house. Second, 
the insistent urge of government to get a stake in business and 
thus to put business squarely up against subsidized competi- 
tion or regulation of business by decree—forces against which 
private business cannot be expected to compete. Third, the 
apparently insistent desire of government to seize on private 
profits which must be the forerunner of new private enter- 
prise and to distribute them in what government considers 
to be a sublime and beneficent manner. And none of these 
three things is in any way in keeping with the fundamental 
aims of a democracy committed to encouragement of private 
enterprise. Again I quote authority intimately connected with 
our national government: 

“Tt is not surprising that business confidence has been af- 
fected by events of the past decade. Economic developments 





alone were sufficient to disturb the sleep of any business man. 
Add to that the revolutionary developments in other ‘coun- 
tries, add to that the legislative reforms and new government 
activities, and you have the reason why many people have 
lost their confidence. Old methods of doing things were 
changed—the old setting was replaced by a new one—new 
laws—new procedure—new precedent. Inconsistencies and 
conflicts were magnified.” 

Lastly, and in keeping with these suggestions enumerated 
above, may I venture that government can—without losing 
one whit of the stature it has attained in the objectives it is 
seeking, without removing one whit of the essential progress 
it has accomplished—do all the things suggested above. I 
do not propose a retreat of government. I propose a great 
forward step in government. Modification of existing laws— 
keeping their major objectives intact—will suffice to en- 
courage business much. The start made in that direction has 
been most heartening to me as I know it has been to all of 
you. It would also encourage business and capital both if 
government would adopt a resolute decision to return to the 
Congress the powers which rightfully belong to it, thus pro- 
claiming to all the end of emergency and the return to con- 
fidence in the future so vitally needed at this time. And above 
all, it would be most helpful at present if government adopted 
a fixed policy of encouraging enterprise to move forward, 
rather than attempting to tinker with the machinery of en- 
terprise or substitute for it enterprise under government 
auspices. 

I do not propose a policy of do nothing which government 
must and does abhor, but I do propose that everything done 
be first tested honestly and forthrightly against the practical 
question of whether it truly gives impetus to enterprise capi- 
tal and enterprising men. Business would quickly do its part, 
I am sure, if government adhered to such a policy and prose- 
cuted it as vigorously as government has prosecuted its pro- 
gram of reform. And again let me quote: 

“If we study the question of confidence closely—not merely 
business confidence but confidence in general—we see at once 
it is a state of mind—a mode of behavior—a psychological 
condition affecting our conduct and actions. ... The perils 
of a familiar world can be met with confidence, even though 
they may be far greater than the perils of a strange world. 
Habit and confidence make us unafraid and enable us to 
overcome the new difficulties that are the normal processes 
of a changing world.” 

In recent years the only habit men of business have been 
encouraged to acquire is the habit of thinking that tomorrow 
will certainly bring further changes and experiments—po- 
litical, social and economic. That has been the only consistent 
promise of government for a period of several years. Given 
an equally consistent policy of encouragement of enterprise 
capital and enterprising business—adhered to without varia- 
tion for an adequate period of time—and this elusive psycho- 
logical element of confidence will quickly reappear. 

Indeed I have great confidence that the dammed up ener- 
gies of the American people, the inevitable surge of an enter- 
prising country whose enterprise has been dormant for ten 
years, the rebirth of the spirit of self-reliance which has so 
long rested under the shadow of reliance on government for 
everything—these forces are at work today in spite of all 
that business and government both have done to discourage 
them in the past twenty years. In the trying times of the 
early nineteen thirties, the American people were bewildered. 
But the prolonged period of reflection afforded by the state 
of our national affairs in more recent years has brought about 
a growing unity of American thought and purpose. This 
unity arises in the belief that our Democracy must be pre- 
served. And inherent in that belief is the conviction that our 
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enterprise must be encouraged. It is only to show these con- 
victions are inescapable that I have taken the liberty of quot- 
ing these recent statements of men high in the New Deal. 
That they must be carried into action no man in public life 
can afford to deny. 

The essential point 1 would like to emphasize is that I 
do not think it requires any elaborate or involved “program” 
of activity on the part of government or of business to release 
these forces. Nor is what I have said intended to be a plea 
for cooperation between business and government. If business 
in its sphere and government in its sphere will do each what 
it should and can do to remove barriers to the enterprise of 
capital and of men, we will need no elaborate programs or 
gestures to start enterprise on its way. 

Hence, I have made no attempt to offer suggestions cover- 
ing the whole field of business and government, but I have 
attempted to touch only on those actions and attitudes of 
both which might release the bonds of doubt which still hold 
our people in check. Industry has stored up in recent years 
new knowledge and new potential means of comfort and 
well being for the people. The unemployed have stored up 
the longing to go back to work and wages. Labor, unless I 
am mistaken in the feeling of the great body of laboring 
people, has stored up the desire for uninterrupted peace. Cap- 
ital is straining to find new channels of employment. Only 
that subtle air of confidence is lacking. So if I may sum up 
in one thought my comments to business and government 
both, it is this: If you will today be guided by the knowledge 
that greater confidence and greater faith are the needs of the 
hour, the natural vigor and force of our American system will 
assert itself with a speed and power which will startle the 
most optimistic of us. 


And now let me make one last suggestion to our people as 
a whole—to the intelligent leaders of our society in the pul- 
pit, in cap and gown, in business, in the professions, and in 
government. The road we now travel toward an ideal so- 
ciety, when men will all be secure and all men will be un- 
selfishly interested in the welfare of others, is a long and 
arduous road. It is not a road that will be traveled to its end 
in our generation, or the next, or the next. It is not a road 
that permits a sudden triumphant achievement of the “citadel 
of security and goodwill” which lies at its end. To assume 
as much—to indulge in earnest wishing for the perfect so- 
ciety—is only human. But some of the great disasters of all 
history, the blackest pages of suppression, brutality, and 
human meanness, have been written in those days in which 
the grand ideal was attempted in one great leap. We see the 
consequences of such efforts throughout the world today. 
The sad truth of all such efforts is that they lose greatly 
while perhaps winning little or not at all in terms of fhe sum 
of human history. 

It behooves us as a people—and especially our leaders of 
thought—to recognize this fact. We must realize that the 
ideal society which we all crave cannot be seized upon forth- 
with and made ours, without first of all casting into eternity 
the reality of the society we now possess. If America were 
the darkest continent on earth and its people the least secure 
and happy, that would still be a great price to pay. But 
America today possesses the. priceless reality of the most se- 
cure society and the most free society of all history; and if 
we would keep all that we now possess, we must rally to the 
defense of our American enterprise which has given security 
and freedom their strongest foothold on earth. 
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WE CAN OVER-ORGANIZE 
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not for their fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters and 

all of the other relations we would probably mail our 
diplomas to our graduates and suggest to them to leave quietly 
and quickly to make room for those to follow. 

No other part of the life of the University is shared in 
to the same extent as is Commencement by those who are 
not students but who make up the background from which 
our students come. This is as it should be, for each family 
has joined in on the struggle that finds its mark of award 
today in a diploma. From the first days at primary school 
the family has made sacrifices, given encouragement, and 
helped in the planning that is a part of the education which 
we are giving to more and more of our youth for a longer 
and longer time. 

It all gets back to the biological fact that it takes years to 
develop a mature human being and that man has ideals and 
hopes that distinguish him from all other living creatures. 

In one way or in another here in America our youth 
require these longer periods of training in order to fit into 
the life around them. When we were primarily an agri- 
cultural people both boys and girls were absorbed into the life 
of the family and the community even before they reached 
what we call the age of majority. During most of the 
history of our country the family has been the predominant 
social unit. We now see the movement forward of the com- 
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munity absorbing many of the responsibilities that for so 
long belonged to the family. To me the most outstanding 
social problem of the present time is this relationship of the 
family to the community and then that of the smaller com- 
munity to the larger governmental units such as the state 
and nation. 

We can over-organize and over-centralize to gain cer- 
tain objects, and yet be more susceptible to destruction than 
we are in a more individualized society. 

As more and more of our population have become central- 
ized in large urban areas with the industrialization of many 
of our joint activities, the position of the family has appar- 
ently become of less importance. Can we as living beings 
with certain specific attributes given to us by Nature allow 
the family and its importance to diminish? Are we not 
thereby in danger of losing even our position as the leading 
and controlling animals on this earth? 

The geologists have given us the records of many thousands 
of extinct forms of life that failed to meet changing condi- 
tions or to survive in the competition or to have the intelli- 
gence to maintain themselves. Masses of living units can 
go to easy mass destruction. There is no leadership in the 
mass as such. The intellectual leadership provided by a com- 
paratively few human beings has undoubtedly been the re- 
sponsible factor in spreading us all over this world of ours 
and giving us more and more control of all of its resources 
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including the control and handling of living organisms, both 
plant and animal. 

We are all of us familiar with some of the birds in our 
neighborhood. We can hardly think of the bird without 
being reminded of the bird’s nest and of the relationship of 
this bird’s home to parents and the care of the young. What 
it is that goes on in the brains of the orioles as they build 
their hanging nests beneath the palm leaves or attach them to 
the branches of trees it would be hard to say, but certainly 
there could be no finer example of the acceptance of family 
responsibilities including the bringing up of the young to 
maturity. The birds with their habits of migration and their 
devotion to family life have a living record extending far 
back into the earth’s history. 

In so far as we know the record, the human family has 
ordinarily taken over without question the full care of its 
immature members until they were able to assist in the sup- 
port of the family and eventually care for themselves. In 
the oldest existing civilization—that of China—the family 
has had a pre-eminent place. Ancestor worship has played 
its part in holding together the units of which the family is 
the base. Whatever may be our interpretation, we cannot 
deny that the importance of the family has gone alongside 
of the oldest existing civilization, holding it together on the 
same spot for at least 4000 years. E-Yin, the Chief Minister 
of the first four sovereigns of the Shang dynasty, in B.C. 
1539, advising King T’ae-Keah, said “the commencement is 
in the family and State, the consummation in the Empire.” 
No matter what developments have taken place there in 
what we know as government, with the increase in popu- 
lation and the widening of the territory occupied, the family 
relationships were not materially disturbed. A prominent 
Chinese in indicating the difficulties faced in a changing 
China with participating citizenship said he was brought up 
by his father to consider it a disgrace to have any relation- 
ship to government except on the day when he went to pay 
his taxes. 

Now in China, and certainly with us, we find the com- 
munity covering many of the responsibilities formerly handled 
at the fireside. Some of these community responsibilities have 
been the result of voluntary associations, but more and more 
the government is stepping in and providing facilities for 
education, health, recreation, etc., or determining wages, 
hours of labor, and various economic conditions. All sorts 
of fantastic propositions have arisen in all parts of the world 
to replace or hamper the family unit. The community care 
of infants instead of the home care, easy laws or customs 
regarding marriage, divorce, inheritance, have seemed attrac- 
tive to some, particularly to those who are inclined to dodge 
the responsibilities of their own personal activities in life. 
It seems, though, as if the more we try to pass over the 
normal responsibilities of the family control to others, the 
more ineffective and unhappy become our lives. Apparently 
there is no way to avoid the role of affection in life and of 
the relationship of affection in the family circle to happiness. 

The very choicest of all our human possessions are in and 
about the family home. In it there is a sense of creation, as 
well as of trusteeship of all that our race has of social herit- 
age. The parent desires to enhance what we have and to 
offer the child more than he himself has had in training, in 
protection and in comfort. There can be no substitute for 
this in any artificial creation of our civilization. Ideals, 
standards, visions, hopes, absorbed from the mother or de- 
veloped with the father as the symbol of the world outside, 
become predominating in the child’s thought patterns. Re- 
ligion has long had its greatest vitality in and about the home. 

In spite of these serious if not critical relationships of the 
family, this present period in American social and economic 


life is one of change and conflict, of momentous decisions 
without adequate or often even casual study of the factors 
involved, insofar as they concern the family. Women are 
leaving the home by the tens of millions over much of the 
day. The psychological factors for children of a home with- 
out a mother are giving concern to those who see the con- 
stantly rising burden of public institutions for mental cases. 
In some parts of the world so-called “progress” is being 
associated with a destruction of the present moral beliefs 
and the substitution of new concepts attacking the family 
and putting all authority in the hands of the people as organ- 
ized into an over-dominating government or state to deter- 
mine what is right or wrong. 

We have seen the enormous extension of human comforts 
through invention and discovery. We have used the natural 
resources of the earth together with the discovery by the 
human mind of the laws of nature to build up an intricate 
but absorbingly interesting matrix of which we are so proud 
and in which we try to live with full satisfaction. But our 
literature, even our daily press, is filled with doubts and 


questions. We are rediscovering ethical and moral questions — 


that from the standpoint of most happiness to an individual 
with conscience seem to have been settled many centuries 
ago. Religion has taken a different form with many peoples. 
One cannot help but ask what are our real human hopes? In 
what do we really get satisfaction? What is worth while? 
Where does the human race want to go? What are its aims? 
What is our destination? 

We have displayed a sense of mastery of the world about 
us, or of aggressiveness, which has had the most to do with 
our so-called attainments. We treat the plants and animals 
about us as subjects entirely under our control. Considering 
ourselves the most precious of all living things we have 
manipulated as we pleased the lives of our domestic animals. 
We have also decided what other living things we favor 
and those we disfavor and have acted accordingly. In other 
words, the manipulation of life by us is one of our great 
human resources. 

Yet we as human beings have the same biological suscepti- 
bility as do those animals which we control. There are bio- 
logical limits beyond which we are unable to gu. We are 
now finding ourselves facing some of these limits for our- 
selves. In our own country, our population experts tell us 
that, before long, we will have a stationary population. There 
will be fewer children and more old people. We are already 
in the midst of some of the difficulties associated with these 
questions here in California. Except for the constant migra- 
tion of others into our State we would not be able to main- 
tain our population even at present levels. Our birth rate 
is falling rather than rising. In hundreds of ways we are 
finding ourselves discussing and thinking in new terms that 
have to do with human breeding. Our economists, particu- 
larly our agricultural economists, as they look ahead are 
considering these questions with real concern. 

We have just come through a century of wide expansion 
of educational opportunities. We certainly can view the five 
or six decades just passed as the Age of Education. It seems 
evident now that the decades just ahead will be known as the 
Age of Medicine. We have just discovered how much it is 
possible to obtain in the way of physical comfort and health 
through our knowledge of the actions of the human body 
both when it is well and when it is diseased or when it is 
invaded by the living organisms causing disease. We are dis- 
covering every day new procedures that give us relief from 
pain, give us longer years, make us more effective as human 
beings. There is a great stir in our social life in order to get 
a better distribution of medical care. Undoubtedly within 
the next two decades we will see a distribution of good med- 
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ical care in this country to all classes of people that is beyond 
our present conception. We can see, too, the practical elim- 
ination of most of the infectious diseases that have given us 
the greatest concern in the years gone by and have cut deep- 
est into the family by the destruction of the lives of the 
young or by giving them physical handicaps of one sort or 
another. Most of our people have not yet taken full advan- 
tage of what we know in the field of medicine. 

But there are perils, too, in connection with the applica- 
tion of some of our new knowledge. We can destroy the 
family as well as build it up by the use of what we have 
learned in the field of medicine. No greater facility has ever 
been given the human race than has been made available 
through modern science and medicine; but certain things 
cannot be avoided, no matter what skills and knowledge may 
be developing. We cannot avoid the long period of im- 
maturity for human beings, for instance. Apparently we 
cannot avoid the further development of a great economic 
civilization which demands better training and more ma- 
turity for those who take part in its activities. We are left 
then with the fact that we must take care of our youth at 
least up to the age of twenty or twenty-one in some way that 
will give them both protection and development. Modern 
medicine is saving many whose weaknesses or defects would 
not have permitted survival in the past. Those persons of 
large income, long professional training and highly developed 
skills are having the smallest families. Trained and disci- 
plined brains are not replacing themselves at a sufficient rate 
to keep intelligence in control of human affairs. If we 
were raising domestic animals for slaughter, just as some 
nations seem to be raising boys for war, we could drift along 
with these problems in the hope that some sort of an answer 
would eventually evolve. 

But it seems to me that history teaches us that there is 
no substitute for the family if we are to have a society that 
stands for human beings at their best. If our hopes are only 
those of comfort and health the problem would be compara- 
tively easy; but since practically all human beings are born 
with what we know as conscience, and all of us have some- 
thing else that we call ideals, our human hopes are not going 
to be satisfied by material comforts alone. There is another 
element that is a part of human happiness, and that is that 
unless we think of others and do something for them we miss 
the greatest sources of happiness. It is in the family that 
these qualities are most apt to be developed. The prayers of 
the parents have in them the things that are hoped for for 
their children. Only through ideals and the desire to work 
and live for children can we expect to have citizens who will 
hold together a civilization worthy of permanence. Our ad- 
vances have come not through numbers—no matter how 
much we may worship the God of Numbers at the polls with 
majority votes. Our advances have been made by some indi- 
viduals whose physical and mental qualities were such that 
they saw new ways of doing old things and had a sense of 
leadership that forced them to work far beyond their own 
physical needs. It is in the University that we are trying to 
bring together those of this type and to give them the full- 
est possible opportunity for advancement. 

If we think in terms of numbers alone, and not of the 
quality of the individual, unconsciously we are likely to over- 
emphasize the rise of power through violence, and not the 
extension of our civilization through persuasion and educa- 
tion. The rise of power through violence, based on numbers, 
is a vast menace to the world of today. Those handling such 
power view the family merely as a source of supply for 
those units necessary for the purposes of the State. The 
spread of this mass gangsterism is now one of the most seri- 
ous threats to the life of the family—which is another way 


of saying that it is one of the ways in which human beings 
can destroy themselves and their own institutions. With mul- 
tiple family units coming together to make up a community 
or a civilization or a governmeat there is safety; but when 
we have a nation that, regardless of these units, depends 
upon what goes on within one brain the path to ruin has 
already been taken. In the family there is the inevitable 
recognition of the rights of others; there is the inevitable 
development of moral conscience; and there is the beneficient 
presence of affection as well as those human hopes that dwell 
always in the hearts of parents to create an atmosphere that 
is conducive to what we speak of as democracy in thinking, 
in government, or in our relations to each other. 

Besides this major menace to the family that comes through 
gangster government and war, there is the steady encroach- 
ment of the community of which I have already spoken. The 
modern industrial community is making domesticated or men- 
agerie animals out of human beings. Our domestication or 
confinement of animals has not always been conducive to 
their vigor nor to an increase in their numbers. We all know 
the difference between hothouse plants and those hardy plants 
that have met with the vicissitudes of sunshine and shadow, 
storm and drought. We may live to pay a heavy price for 
our comforts—for such things as air-conditioning, rubber 
tires, and sterilized foods. There are so many subtle factors 
of nutrition and of other conditions that have to do with 
reproduction that we may well find that there is no stopping 
the present tendency to have more and more American boys 
and girls born on the farms of the South and fewer and 
fewer born in our large cities. Perhaps in the long run this 
is better so, since there is more likelihood of the family atmos- 
phere surrounding a country child than one born in a human 
hothouse such as many of our great cities certainly have 
become. Our endurance as living units will depend upon the 
toughness of our brains and bodies. If they are not good and 
resistant, other human beings or other forms of life will 
eventually win out in that struggle which we see about us 
at all times. 

Among all of the anchors that hold the human race steady 
certainly the family is the one of outstanding significance. 
We must not be afraid to review just what is happening about 
us. We must be alert to protect the family, to encourage our 
young people to have families. Early marriages are important 
if the family is to be important. Certain fallacious social 
conceptions that are often prevalent among us need to be 
reviewed. There is no reason why we should expect a young 
man to maintain his bride at the economic level reached by 
her father in his full maturity. The dowry system or some 
modification of it, by which the parents through gifts assisted 
the young couple, has done much in many parts of the world 
to hold up the family. Various forms of insurance, includ- 
ing health protection, can and will do much to make early 
marriages possible. It is good for the family to have simple 
beginnings. Experience shows that the family is the greatest 
source of happiness and strength for the human race. We 
cannot avoid knowing, though, that there has been a weaken- 
ing of the bonds holding the family together. This is per- 
haps inevitable with our changing conceptions, but it is 
nevertheless vital that we study all of the factors involved. 
Or we may pay too heavy a price, before we even realize it. 
Some obvious things we know are detrimental. Disloyalty, 
drunkenness, gambling and venereal diseases never mix 
well with the family. Our human hopes center in a happy, 
wholesome, normal family circle. The applications of science 
must open opportunity to a higher moral life if we are to get 
a real culture. We can have hopes for a great and happy 
future if all of science, not just a part, is used to build up 
the human being at his best—as we find him in the family. 
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